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Industry 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE—THE U.K. VIEWPOINT 


By John Kingsley 


How does the British Government look at the 
future of world Trade? Is it anxious to see the 
volume of trade expand or does it wish to protect 
industry at Home and in the Commonwealth? Two 
important pieces of evidence on this matter were 
contained in announcements made in the House of 
Commons last month. The first was the decision 
by the United Kingdom Government to support the 
revised version of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade which had been negotiated at Geneva 
during the preceding five months. It is an open 
secret that the negotiations had not given the United 
Kingdom Government everything it had originally 
proposed but such is the nature of most international 
negotiations. The important point to notice is the 
Government’s conclusion that the revisions would 
“appreciably improve and strengthen its value (of 
the agreement) as an instrument for facilitating 
that expansion of international trade which the 
United Kingdom, as a country dependent upon 
exports, has a vital interest to promote.” The 
Government’s original proposals had been designed 
to give even greater scope for that international 
trade. The basic fact is clear realisation that 
Britain, as a nation, which has for centuries earned 
its living by buying and selling overseas, stands to 
gain if international trade expands and to lose if it 
contracts. Unfortunately, a certain number of 
quota restrictions on imports into Britain are still 
necessary for balance of payments purposes. A 
good deal has been done in the last few years to 
lessen the scope of those restrictions (witness the 
leadership of the United Kingdom in the OEEC 


trade liberalisation programme and the increasing 
number of dollar raw materials which have been 
freed from control). And it is the intention of the 
Government, affirmed by its spokesmen on a 
number of occasions, to carry forward. that 
programme as fast as circumstances allow. 


But how can this outlook be reconciled with the 
other recent announcement that the Government had 
decided it could not, for the time being, accept the 
obligations of the General Agreement towards 
Japan? The explanation is contained in two 
passages of a statement by the President of the 
Board Trade. First, he said that Government’s aim 
would be to maintain a high level of trade with 
Japan and that our negotiations with her would be 
directed to that end. Secondly, he made it clear 
that the Government were anxious to put commer- 
cial relations with Japan on a permanent footing 
and to negotiate a long-term commercial treaty. For 
some years past Japan has been given the “most 
favoured nation” tariff treatment in the United 
Kingdom market. But to have undertaken the 
obligations of the General Agreement towards her 
would have meant granting her full “most favoured 
nation” treatment and relinquishing for good all 
rights to discriminate against Japanese goods. 
There are a number of industries in Britain which 
remember acutely how in the years before 1939 
Japan threatened to undermine their very existence 
by methods of competition altogether out of keeping 
with standards of commercial practice hitherto 
practised. There are indications today that the 
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CHINESE EMIGRATION THROUGH THE AGES 


By S. G. DAVIS, Ph.D., M.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S. 


(Head, Dept. of Geography & Geology, University of Hongkong) 


Throughout the ages it seems that because of 


over-population in relation to the basic necessities of | 


life it has been necessary for Chinese to emigrate 
abroad. Pressure from over-population in China 
was cited by Malthus in 1800 as a classic example 
illustrating the Law of Diminishing Returns. As 
soon as the optimum density of population is passed, 
relative to land yields, further labour must only 
reduce the standard of living. Later, when the 
subsistence level of living becomes too low, the 


population density is adjusted by the familiar 


phenomena of wars, disease, famines, infanticides 


. and emigration. 


The region of China which has traditionally 
provided the mass of population for emigration is 
the South-East. This covers the provinces of 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, Kiangsi and 
Chekiang. Here the terrain is essentially moun- 
tainous. It is a dissected upland with valley 
cultivation and coastal fishing communities. This 
is an area essentially of limited agricultural possi- 
bilities. It is in contrast to the great northern plains 
of China which are flat and fertile. Until recently. 
the Chinese village farmer enjoyed fundamental 
rights. These were: the possession of land; free- 
dom of trade and industry; local self-government; 
and the opportunity to appeal against official mis- 


Japanese Government are desirous of bringing these 
trading methods to an end, but the United Kingdom 
Government feels that it is too early to place such a 
vital matter on trust. 


There is the further consideration: international 
exchange and an international division of labour 
imply that from time to time industries in some 
countries will expand at the expense of their com- 
petitors in other countries. But if these changes 
take place too fast, a great social disruption and 
human suffering can result. Britain is determined 
to protect its people against such disruptive 
competition and one reason for its inability at 
present to undertake the General Agreement 
obligations towards Japan is doubt whether 
provisions of the Agreement allow the imposition 
of adequate defensive measures if such competiiion 
should develop. The British people, who have been 
free traders for centuries, believe in the abolition of 
all barriers to trade. Experience has taught them 
that this is an ideal which no country can afford in 
its absolute form. British policy today is not free 
trade in this sense so much as fair trade—that is, a 
system with as wide an area of competition as 
possible subject. to certain rules internationally 
agreed and observed. 


government and the opportunity to rise to any 
social or political station. The Chinese in sharp 
contrast to the Indians had no casts nor feudal 
classes like there were in Japan. Instead there was 
a division of classes by occupations which did not 
depend to any great extent on birth. The classes 
were rated in the following order: scholars, 
labourers and soldiers. Even today the bulk of the 
population of China (about three-quarters) is 
engaged in agriculture and fisheries. 


In general there have been two main lines. of 
exodus from China: (a) through Hongkong and the 
Southeast coastal ports; and (b) through the north 
to the Manchurian plain. The inhabitants of the 
two south-east provinces, Kwangtung and Fukien, 
have achieved a reputation for having been more 
adventurous and more ambitious to better their 
economic condition than folks from the rest~- of 
China. Sir John Bowring who was Governor of 
Hongkong from 1847 to 1860 wrote the following: 
“The marvellous exodus of the Chinese from the 
country is one of the most remarkable ethnological 
circumstances in modern history and is producing 


and will produce extraordinary and lasting results.” 


These were the people who finally developed Malaya. 
Migration from the plain of North China and also 
Shantung and Hopei into Manchuria was towards 
the beginning of the 20th century seasonal. The 
labourers moved in just after winter and returned 
after the harvests. It was just after World War I 
that the Chinese migrated in greater numbers than 
ever before to Manchuria. Two-thirds — entered 
Manchuria by sea and one-third by overland. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 it is estimated that 2-1/3 to 3 
million people migrated to Manchuria. 


There is evidence that Chinese migration to 
countries around the southseas began some 2,009 
years ago. However it was not until the Sung 
Dynasty (A.D. 420-479) that really large numbers 
began to migrate. A thousand years ago Chinese 


fishermen from the southeast coastal provinces | 


crossed to Taiwan and settled permanently on the 
west coast. However it was only at the beginning 
of the 19th century that real large scale Chinese 
cmigration began. The attraction of good land, 
trade and industry in neighboufring countries was 
the powerful magnet. When Hongkong was 
established as a Colony in 1841 its shipping facilities 
provided the right attraction for emigration. After 
World War II in 1946 it was estimated that the total 
number of overseas Chinese was about nine million. 
By 1951 the Chinese Handbook gave an increased 
figure of 12 million. Thus in five years there was 
an increase of three million overseas Chinese. In- 
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dicative of the prewar flow of Chinese out from 


' China is the following: 


Average Annual 


Country or Port ~ Period Net Arrivals 
Netherlands Indies ......... 1925-29 42,700 


Countries which have received large numbers of 
Chinese emigration are the Philippines, Indochina, 
Siam, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and Borneo. Until 
1941 emigration to these countries was perfectly free 
and simple. This happy state of affairs has ceased. 


It has been offered as a criticism that Chinese 
generally do not integrate with other races. They 
tend to remain distinct and apart. It is possible to 
go to the Chinatowns of San Francisco and 
Vancouver and find Chinese who still do not speak 
one word of English. These communities retain all 
the customs and ways of life that they knew in 
China. They seldom marry outside but prefer to 
return home to China to select a wife. The overseas 
Chinese communities have always maintained a very 
close link with China. This is borne out by the 
great amounts of money that are remitted back. 
These remittances come from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Indochina, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines and Malaya. For the first four months 
of 1954 a rough estimate of monies remitted to China 
through Hongkong was as follows: 


Millions of HK$ 


U.S.A., Canada and South America ...,........ 36 
Europe, Australia and Africa ...............0:. 4 


Siam has the largest number of overseas Chinese 
with 3% million. Malaya has more than three 
million and Indonesia about 1% million. The recent 
agreement between the Chinese People’s Government 
and Indonesia to decide once and for all on 
nationality is indicative of the problems involved. 
In the main dual nationality must lead to diffficul- 
ties at times. Loyalty to a country is important. 
This is the problem that faces Chinese in Malaya. 
It is often difficult today to state definitely what 
is Chinese population. In Siam and Indochina a 
person is regarded as a citizen of that country unless 
the birth has been registered with the consul of his 
or her country of origin. In Burma it is the custom 
for the male children of marriages between Chinese 
men and Burmese women to adopt the race of their 
= and for the females to adopt the race of their 
mother. 


By the middle of the last century emigration 
had also begun to the Straits Settlements, British 
Guiana, Australia, Jamaica and South Africa. Much 
of this traffic was organized as indentured labour. 
The system of recruiting labour for overseas was 
officially discontinued when public indignation be- 
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came aroused against the terrible conditions in which 
the coolies lived and worked. As a result there 
is today a rigorous inspection and checking of all 
Chinese leaving Hongkong. This is done by Emigra- 
tion Officers. Since 1947 labour has been recruited 
mainly from the New Territories to work the nitrate 
and phosphate deposits on Nauru and Ocean Islands. 
The superior shipping facilities of Hongkong drew 
the flow of emigrants to it. During the first 20 
years of the Colony’s foundation, a lucrative trade 
was built-up handling these transients in 1848. The 
gold rush to California, in the Sacramento Valley, 
encouraged coolies to be shipped to San Francisco. 
This emigration to America continued steadily 
through the 19th century and only stopped in 1904 
with the introduction of the Exclusion Law. 


Future chances for large scale emigration from 
China to other parts of the world seem fairly dim. 
One of the reasons for this is the rapid increase of 
population throughout the world generally. Nowhere 
is it better instanced than in China itself where the 
population, according to Peking, was given as 580 
million. Formosa offers the most likely area for 
Chinese emigration. The people are largely Chinese 
there and there is still a sufficiency of foodstuffs. 
Possibly a million or more people could be accom- 
modated and sustained. The Philippines has 
officially approximately 300,000 Chinese. However 
it is estimated that one million Filipinos have Chinese 
ancestors. There is no desire on the part of the 
Philippines to receive Chinese immigrants. North 
Borneo has a Chinese population of about 75,000. 
Further Chinese immigration is not encouraged. 
The authorities there feel that the indigenous 
population would suffer when subjected to the 
fierce competition of Chinese industry and energy. 
In Sarawak the Chinese population is about 150,000 
or about one-quarier of the entire population. Here 
again the indigenous persons are being protected 
and a closed area declared. In Indonesia the 
Chinese population is about 1% million. Already 
most of Indonesia is relatively densely populated. 
Malaya has three million Chinese, nearly three 
million Malays, three-quarter million Indians and 
about 400,000 Europeans and others. The question 
that arises here in the future of Malaya and its 
dominant Chinese population must be decided on 
the following two considerations: (a) that land 
belongs to the bulk of inhabitants who are 
indigenous; (b) that a race of people who develop 
a country and are responsible for its prosperity has 
a good claim to run it. Siam has afforded the 
Chinese emigrants a free and independent livelihood. 
The country is still capable of supporting more 
people since it exports surplus rice and foodstuffs. 
Indochina: Here the unstable conditions due to the 
civil war are causing many Chinese to move away. 
Burma has about 400,000 Chinese. It has land that 
can be developed. 


It is the political state and stability of Hong- 
kong that has always attracted Chinese immigrants. 
Until 1949 they were allowed to move freely to and 
from the Colony. Even though the standard of 
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HONGKONG’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


A situation which is causing some concern among those 
engaged in Education is the narrow specialisation of sub- 
jects selected by the Hongkong Student, but what is more 
alarming in that this specialisation is directed to professions 
already becoming over crowded. We must then expect this 
situation that too many professionally qualified people will 
be chasing too few positions. The professions which attract 
the Student are of course the more lucrative: Medicine: 
Engineering: Architecture, in short, those professions which 
call for the consulting specialist. Now there would be 
nothing wrong with this if Hongkong could absorb these 
students upon their qualifying but it is obvious that there 
must be a limit, and in most cases this limit is reached. 


Hongkong University would appear to be conscious of 
this trend in that they have limited entry to the Faculty of 
Medicine to fifty students a year and that will mean that 
the best fifty students will enter this department on a com- 
petitive basis. This is as it should be and will prevent that 
shocking situation of professionally qualified men job hunt- 
ing in an area unable to use their qualifications. 


That is the situation at its highest level but right the 
way down it is obvious that we are not approaching the 
problem in the light of. reality. Hongkong can only absorb 
so many architects, so many consulting engineers, so many 


living to an observer from the West may appear 
low, it is without doubt higher than in China, and 
therefore attractive to the Chinese. The fact that 
the census of 1931 showed that roughly one-third of 
the Chinese born in the Colony claimed that their 
homes were in China indicates the transient nature 
of the Chinese population. Until 1949 there was a 
lack of permanence in the population structure of 
Hongkong. When times were good and business 
thriving the Chinese came to take part in it. When 
times were bad and business not thriving 
the Chinese moved back to the countryside 
and their homes in _ China. This indicates 
a very realistic attitude which regards Hong- 
kong as a place primarily to make money. The 
percentage of population in Hongkong which was 
born here and can be regarded as indigenous is 
growing. However, it is vastly outnumbered by the 
population that has come here either to avoid stress 
in China or to make a better living. As a seaport 
having regular shipping services to all parts of the 
world, Hongkong has become the natural port of 
embarkation in South China for Chinese wishing to 
emigrate. It must be stated that it was the initia- 


tive and capital put into Hongkong by the British that . 


started the barren island on its way to becoming a 
prosperous settlement and an efficient port. Only 
when it was obvious to the Chinese that the settle- 
ment was a profitable one and that there was 
law and order, did they move in to take part in its 
development. This has continued in waves and 
surges right throughout its history. Periods of 
stress, civil wars, plagues and famines have regularly 
created influxes of immigrants to Hongkong. 


accountants and so on. Yet nearly every student is looking 
for a career where he can sit in an office, draw a lucrative 
salary, and above all, keep his hands clean. There is nothing 
the matter with that save he’s living in a fool’s paradise. 
It is obvious that only so many clients and so much money 
are available for the services these represent, so that the 
situation must be: (a) The less capable will be driven out 
of the profession; (b) the rewards of the profession will 
be shared by a greater number so that the returns will be 
smaller for each individual remaining in the profession. 


The obvious conclusion is that many, soon to be the 
majority, of those who have received a long and expensive 
professional training will have to seek other fields in which 
to work, or find a job below the status of their chosen 
career. Such a situation is undesirable in both a Civic and 
Economic sense. 


While on this aspect of the subject, it is worth while 
looking at the situation from the secondary school level. 
The students who do not wish to proceed to a University 
read for the Hongkong School Certificate. But to what 
end? That they can, in the main, proceed to a local Govern- 
ment position which offers reasonable security and pension 
at the end of their service. It would seem obvious again 
that Government cannot employ all the applicants. The 
relation between what is practical and what is desirable 
is totally ignored. A top-heavy Government service places 
a demand upon those in gainful occupations which in simple 
language means, taxes increase in proportion to Govern- 
ment expenditure, and should the latter increase unduly, 
business men are going to take their money elsewhere. 


The conclusion at this stage is, too many students are 
seeking positions which draw upon the Colony’s resources 
and too few care directing their careers towards professions 
which could increase the Colony’s capital gain. 


Now what has created this situation? First the quite 


natural and understandable desire to obtain a good living. 
Undoubtedly Medicine as it is practised-in Hongkong does 


bring the well qualified practitioner a good income. Then 


the other professions, including law provide lucrative posi- 
tions, but any one who has watched the trend of the past 
few years will see that already there is a growth in existing 
practices but the demand for services cannot increase which 
means that the older practices are relieved of pressure of 
business to a certain extent, but a multiplication of prac- 
titioners must result in the infallible economic law of too 
many wanting too much from too little. 

Secondly the limitation of openings in Hongkong in 
relation to its enormous population, tied to the secondary 
consideration of what is desirable as a profession. Now 
the first point is obvious but not so the second, for ‘which 
is desirable as a profession’ is related to that social caste 
system which is of course universal, but has been driven 
out of the west by sheer economic pressure. 


If we synthesize the results of this analysis, we are 
left with one huge problem which is, in a year or two we 
shall be faced with a grave unemployment problem in the 
highest grades of the community, aggravated by the fact 
that the unemployed will be highly educated and highly 
skilled men. Before examining the possible consequences 
of this situation, let us see if anything can be done now. 

There are two ways in which this problem could be 
attacked now, one is within the limits of the existing Educa- 
tional establishments, or the creating of centres external 
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to, but within close liaison with, the student population. 
They should not be Employment Exchanges but rather like 
those Advice Centres set up by H.M. Government in the 
U.K. just before the cessation of hostilities of the last war. 
For those who are unfamiliar with their work I sketch 
briefly the scope within which they functioned. The pro- 
blem was that peace would release thousands of young 
people who had passed from school to War Service and the 
labour market would be flooded with people drifting hapha- 
zardly into jobs without any relation of their suitability 
to the needs of the Community. The plan was deep and 


comprehensive based on the forecasts of the needs of the | 


Community related to the ability and desire of the individual. 
It began with the interview and as I was selected to serve 
in this capacity, I can say at first hand that the plan 
worked. The applicant supplied the data required, or had 
his questions answered, after which the interviewer passed 
the information back to the branch of industry (through 
an Employment Exchange) or straight on to the selected 
firm, College, University, or profession selected. 
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Now Hongkong must do something like this. Without 
being hypercritical the laissez faire situation of dealing 
with the problem is going to result in awful consequences. 
Either Hongkong must use the brains it trains so well, or 
others ‘will use them, and the Colony might find its best 
material, trained at enormous expense to the Community 
supplying a cause diametrically opposed to a way of life 
so desirable and suited to the highest aspirations of the 
best students of the Colony. 

The way in which this could be done is outside the 
scope of this article, but stated generally it means that 
Hongkong must extend its industrial undertaking and find 
new markets. With its present population, that is the 
only alternative; its highly educated personnel can be 
directed to executive positions in expanding Industry. From 
this conclusion it follows then that the student problem 
is yet another facet of the overwhelming economic problem 
of Hongkong; an artificially swollen population making new 
demands of the Colony’s economy. 

— John Luff. 


SINO-JAPANESE TRADE: 


UNOFFICIAL 


In the last three years, interested parties in Japan 
have annually concluded “dummy” or “shadow”’ trade pacts 
with Communist China. These are significant, as showing 
in some detail the desiderata of the trading interests in 
the two countries—which have been effected in practice to 
some extent in actual trade, though they are unofficial. 


After negotiations lasting a month, the latest of these 
compacts, in succession to similar agreements signed in 
Peking in June 1952 and October 1953 was signed in Tokyo 
on May 4th, 1955, between the following “Non-Governmental 
Organisations”: on the Chinese side the “International Trade 
Promotion Committee,” and on the Japanese side the “As- 
sociation for the Promotion of International Trade” and 
the “Diet Members’ League for the Promotion of Sino- 
Japanese Trade.” . 


The present agreement provides for the exchange of 
goods valued at £30 million sterling each way. Details 
are given below. Transactions will be settled in sterling 
cash, as before, but both sides will use every endeavour to 
get the Bank of Japan and the People’s Bank of China to 
conclude a payments agreement and establish open accounts 
as soon as possible. Both sides will endeavour further to 
obtain governmental approval for direct and permanent trade 
representation in each country, with the members of the 
respective resident trade delegations enjoying diplomatic 
privileges; they will also seek approval for the holding of 
Chinese Trade Fairs in Tokyo and Osaka during 1955, and 
prem Trade Fairs in Peking and Shanghai in the spring 
of 1956. 


As in the two previous agreements, the items of trade 
are classified into three categories. The new agreement, 
like its predecessors, includes a number of items on the 
“embargo” lists, and cannot be fulfilled unless the restric- 
tions are lifted. On the £30 million worth of goods listed 
in the present pact, more than £10 million consists of 
items on the CHINCOM list. 

The last: pact, signed in Peking on October 29th, 1953, 
also provided for the exchange of £30 million worth of 
goods each way, between that date and the end of 1954. 


AGREEMENT, 1955 


That is, the equivalent of some US$84 million. The actual 
results during the calendar year 1954, according to the 
Japanese official figures, were as follows (in million $)‘ 


Japan to China x China to Japan 
13.439 Raw materials ........... 22.570 
Machinery 0.727 Animal fats and 
Mineral fields a related 
19.109 40.770 


This is on the scale of one-tenth of the Japan-China 
trade before the war, and the pre-war balance of trade is 
heavily reversed. The pre-war peak year was 1939, in 
which were recorded: Japanese exports to China: $453 mil- 
lion. Japanese imports from China: $177 million. 


The following are particulars of the new 1955-56 
agreement: The Association for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade and the Diet Members’ League for the Pro- 
motion of Sino-Japanese Trade, Japan, and the People’s 
Republic of China’s trade delegation, with a view to pro- 
motion of trade and furtherance of friendship between the 
two countries, have agreed on the following points after a 
series of talks on the basis of equality and reciprocity. 


Article 1. The total export and import amounts within 


the period of the validity of the agreement shall be set — 


at 30 million pounds sterling each. 


Article 2. In accordance with the principle of ex- 
change goods in the same category, the classification of ex- 
ports from each country and the percentage of each category 
against the total sum shall be as follows: 


Class A — 85 percent of the total transactions; 
Class B — 40 percent; and 
Class C — 25 percent. 


Exports from Japan: 


Class A — 35 percent; 
Class B — 40\percent; and 
Class C -— 25 percent. 


Exports from China: 
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Article 3. This agreement shall be implemented by 
concluding concrete trade contracts between non-Govern- 
mental industrial and commercial interests in Japan the 
ver Corporation for External Trade and private traders 
in China. 


Article 4. All transactions between the two parties 
Shall be carried out in sterling. 


Article 5. Trade payments and clearing of accounts 
shall be arranged by concluding a trade-payments agreement 
between the Bank of Japan and the People’s Bank of China 
and establishing open accounts. Until such time as a trade- 
payments agreement is concluded between the central banks, 
trade payments shall be made in cash sterling. 


Article 6. Both parties shall confer and _ decide on 
arrangements for transport, as and when concrete trade 
contracts are entered into. 


Article 7. Regarding the inspection of exports goods, 
the payments for Japanese exports shall be conditioned by 
certificates of quality and weight, issued by a Japanese ex- 
port inspection body recognized by both contractors. The 
payments for Chinese exports shall be conditioned by certi- 
ficates issued by China’s Commodity Inspection Bureau. 
(All the expenses for the inspection shall be borne by the 
seller). But the purchaser shall reserve the right to re- 
inspect goods after they arrive at destination ports. Japa- 
nese imports shall be reinspected by. a Japanese inspection 
body which is acknowledged by both contracting parties, 
while Chinese imports shall be reinspected by China’s Com- 
modity Inspection Bureau. (All the expenses for the re- 
inspection shall be borne by the purchaser). In case the 
quality and weight of the goods fail to meet contracts, the 
purchaser may claim compensation. But in case spon- 
taneous changes in quality and weight occur in the course 
of transportation, the purchaser shall not demand compen- 
sations. The period within which demands for compensa- 
tion may be made shall be specified in each trade contract. 


Article 8. Any dispute arising in fulfilling the contract 
shall be resolved through consultations between the con- 
tracting parties. In case talks between the two parties 
fail to resolve the dispute, they may place the dispute be- 
fore a court of arbitration. In arbitration the two parties 
shall each designate the same number of arbitrators of 
Chinese and Japanese nationalities. Furthermore, the two 
parties shall appoint a third person as judge who shall make 
up the arbitration committee. The arbitration shall be 
made in the country of the respondent. The expenses for 
the arbitration shall be paid by the loser. The arbitration 
procedure shall be decided by the arbitration committee. 
Both parties shall accept the ruling of the committee. They 
will also give full facilities to the arbitrators and other 
persons concerned and shall obtain governmental Suarpuness 
of the safety of their lives. 


Article 9. The two contracting parties agree that each 
of the two countries will sponsor its own trade fairs in the 
other’s country. Japanese trade fairs will be held in Peking 
and Shanghai in the spring of 1956. Chinese trade fairs 
will take place in Tokyo and Osaka within 1955. Both 
parties shall try to obtain guarantees from their govern- 
ments of accommodation for the persons concerned with the 
fairs and for their safety. 


Article 10. Both parties agree on the following: To 
reciprocate permanent trade representation—Japanese re- 
presentation in Peking and the Chinese counterpart in 
Tokyo; To accord the members of trade representation pri- 
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vileges as diplomats; To endeavour, on both sides, to veaiide 
the foregoing points as soon as possible. 


Article 11. .The two parties shall endeavour to have 
their governments conduct trade negotiations and conclude 
an agreement at the earliest possible moment. 


Article 12. This trade agreement shall be effective on 
the day of signing and the term of validity shall be one 
year. The agreement shall be subject to extension or re- 
vision by mutual consent. 


Article 13. This agreement was concluded in Tokyo 
on May 4, 1955. Two copies of the agreement, in Japanese 
and Chinese, were drawn up, and they shall have the same 
force and effect. - 


Commodities to be traded between the two countries 
are: 


Exports from Japan 


Class “A” (35%) 


Copper ingot, Aluminum materials, Steel plates, Steel tubes, Tin 
plates, Thin iron. sheets, Iron sheets for drum cans, Steel materials 
for construction, Railway equipment, Large machines of various kinds, 
Ships, Power generating equipment. 


Class “B” (40%) 


Spinning & weaving machines & parts, Machines of various kinds, 
Chemical fertilizer, Precision machinery, Trucks, other automobiles 
& parts, Electrical machinery, Communications equipment, Motor- 
bicycles, Optical apparatus, Medical apparatus, Medicines & materia 
medica, Chemicals & chemical materials, Dyestuffs, Ingredients for 
dyes, Chemical fibres of various kinds, Printing ink & materials of 
high quality, Alloys of various kinds, Others. 


Class “C” (25%) 
Calculators, Typewriters, Monotypes, Bicycles, Sewing machines, 
Watches & clocks, Household electrical appliances, Tape-recorders, 
Cameras, Physical & chemical appliances, Tools of various kinds, 
Fishing implements, Cotton fabric, Woollen fabric, Paper products, 
Agar-agar, Marine products, Milch cows, Cinema films, Sundry goods, 
Others. 


Exports from China 


Class “A” (35%) 
Iron ore, Manganese ore, Pig’ iron, Coal, Soya beans. 


Class “*B’’ (40%) 


Rice, Salt, Magnesite, Oils, fats and materials, Paulownia oil, 
Magnesium clinker, Aluminite, Barytes, Fluorspar, Fire clay, Apatite, 
Asbestos, Antimony, Bristles, Raw wool, Kashmir, Tobacco leaves, 
Hemp, Glue, Hides & skins of various kinds, Others. 


Class (25%) 


Steatite, Graphite, Gypsum, Pigskin, Carpets, Limestone mortar, Bran, 
Resin, Gall-nuts, Cassia bark, Marine products, Sundry goods, Cinema 
films, Cotton waste, Others. 


— Professor E. S. Kirby 


APOLOGY 


The publishers wish to dissociate themselves from the 
statements made in a contributed article on pages 686 and 
687 of the issue of June 2nd in which allegations were made 
against the Chambers of Commerce in Hongkong and desire 
to tender their regret and apologies therefor. 
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THE UNREST IN SINGAPORE 


The reaction caused by the riots in Singapore could be 
as valuable in the long run as the result of the election 
itself. Labour Front and other sympathisers with the 
Government claim that the leader of the P.A.P. (Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew) must bear at least part of the responsibility for 
the recent rioting because of his inflammatory oratory and 
his position as adviser to the unions concerned. It is 
contended that as political adviser to the Hock Lee bus 
workers and to student bodies, he should have taken positive 
action to halt the demonstration before blood was shed. 
Critics deplore the fact that the students were allowed to 
get out of hand so soon after the trouble over the riots outside 
Government House. The Chief Minister, speaking as leader 
of the Labour Front several days before the riots in May in 
reply to inflammatory utterances by Lee Kuan Yew, described 
the latter as “a young man in a hurry” who seemed to have 
no time even to get his facts straight and who ignored the 
very real evils of Communist colonialism. This, he said, was 
“a far more vicious type than any known in the British 
Empire or any other empire of the past century.” Communist 
“colonies,” better known as satellites, he went on, suffer far 
more gravely from the evils of repression, economic and 


colonial controls, and deprivation of individual liberty, than 


they could conceive. There is no question in this territory, 
he said, of a choice between colonialism and Communism; 
there is a choice between freedom and enslavement. The 
truth was that only a small but powerful and _ influential 
money group within the Conservative Party is seeking to 
put on the brakes of self-government, but even they seemed 
to have awakened to the realisation that commercial interests 
can best be protected by honest, democratic Socialism in 
this territory. What they in Singapore had to do was to 
concentrate their énergies on how best they could efficiently 
govern the territory. | | 


A spokesman for the Progressive Party, Mr. Chan Kum 
Chee, criticised Mr. Lee’s suggestion that Malaya should have 
a treaty with China like the one the Chinese Premier signed 
with Indonesia regarding the citizenship of overseas Chinese, 
saying if the Peking Government was honest there was. no 
need for a treaty. All that was necessary was for the 
Chinese Government to declare that it would no longer 
claim that all persons of Chinese origin born outside China 
were Chinese subjects and would allow them to travel to 
China on non-Chinese passports. The Democratic Party 
leader in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. William Tan, said 
the problem facing Singapore is not a simple choice between 
colonialism and any other “ism” but the building of an 
independent, prosperous Colony, along with the Federation, 
by the combined efforts of all races. Such a _ prosperity 
could only be built on a firm foundation if trade and 
commerce were allowed to expand, and by the provision of 
adequate education, social and medical facilities for all. 


Before the polls, the new Assembly seemed almost 
certain to be a business men’s body. They outnumbered 
all other categories. The seven lawyers provided a smaller 
proportion than ever before. There were five school-teachers, 
one “professional politician” (the Indian, Mr. M. P. D. Nair), 
five “retired” persons—and no journalists! A Labour M.P.’s 
announcement that he intended to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the House of Commons whether he 
intended to send to Malaya several people with experience 
of electoral procedure and party organisation to act as 
observers and advisers during the elections promptly evoked 


the rejoinder from various party leaders that they had no 
need of polls experts, and one thought they would be “more 
of a hindrance than a help.” Sir Cheng-lock Tan opined 
the road to freedom for the Federation consisted of three 
stages in ten years; the first stage should be confined to 
constitutional reforms; the second to self-government along 
Colonial lines; and the third to independence and Dominion 
status for Malaya within the Commonwealth. He was also 
convinced that the Federation and Singapore would one day 
become a single State. He described as unfair the charge 
that the Chinese in the Federation do not care who is holding 
the cow so long as they can milk it. Because there were a 
few rich Chinese it did not mean all Chinese were well to 
do. The Chinese must be encouraged to take more interest 
in politics and in Malaya to take a proper share in its 
economic life. Rubber and tin industries had “brilliant 
prospects” but secondary industries should be developed. 
Each major political party should have its-own paper to 
express its views. Malaya should align itself with what is 
known as the six States of South-east Asia. These States 
were weak and divided but should get together and the 
SEATO organisation should cement this unity. 


The stormy petrel in the Singapore ‘elections was 
brilliant and virile David Marshall. One Chinese resident 
complained that he had out-talked all the women of the 
port by his daily disquisitions in Empress Place, and a 
well-known British resident said he gathered from remarks 
made by Mr. Marshall at his open-air meetings on the 
Government’s doorsteps that he considered a British civil 
service tantamount to “having a machine-gun on every 
corner.” Marshall called for a more equitable distribution 
of wealth and implied that the main obstacle in the way 
of this is a British administration. “Mr. Marshall’s 
oratorical bravura is clouding his judgment,” wrote Mr. A. B. 
Avery. Under British leadership this Colony has developed 
from a poverty-stricken fishing community of four hundred 
into a flourishing commonwealth of one million, which has 
the highest standard of living in Asia. Materially, the 
proof of all this is that there are more cars, telephones, 
radio sets, dollars in savings banks and so on than anywhere 
else in the Asian Continent, per capita. On the cultural 
side, these terrible British have organised and _ subsidised 
education, art, literature, and music. Our laws are fair 
and just, and all men are equal before them, as Mr. Marshall 
knows better than most. Before Mr. Marshall talks of 
machine-guns, literal or metaphorical, on the streets of 
Singapore, he should cast a glance over some not too distant 
frontiers. He will find plenty of them, loaded and cocked 
on hair triggers, ready and willing to destroy believers in 
free speech and government. Mr. Marshall is an idealist, 
and nobody respects his ideals more than I. It is, therefore, 
all the more lamentable that he should angle for the votes 
of citizens less educated than he is by stirring up feeling 
against the British.” The whole aim of British policy in 
Singapore, adds Mr. Avery, during the last fifty years has 
been to build a truly multi-racial community—a British 
Commonwealth in miniature in fact. This far-sighted aim, 
which should set an example of living in harmony to a 
hate-torn world, can so easily be blasted by the curse of 
communal strife. Another leading citizen (Chinese), on the 
subject of multi-lingualism, pointed out that multi-lingualism 
(as advocated by David Marshall) would require not nine 
official interpreters but 36. Nine languages spoken at the 
same time required that number as a minimum. 
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SINGAPORE DEVELOPMENTS 


Although the Singapore Government has been sharply 
criticised for its socalled “surrender” to the ringleaders in 


‘ the strikes and riots in which middle school pupils in the 


Chinese-language schools took the leading part, what the 
withdrawal of the school-expulsion orders amounts to is to 
the placing of the whole of the pupils on probation. They 
have been more or less bound over to be of good behaviour 
while the special Committee investigates the conditions in 
the schools. The enquiry into the strike and riots is already 
yielding some valuable evidence, and putting the strike 
leaders very much on the defensive, both as to their conduct 
at the time of the trouble and their character and records 
as bus company employees before the riots. This enquiry 
is being held in public, and the union officials responsible have 
had a very uncomfortable time of it in the witness-box. 
At the same time a considerable number of persons, ar- 
rested for taking part in the fatal riots, have already 
appeared in Court to answer charges of unlawful assembly, 
attacks on Police and buses, and complicity in the riots. 
This wholesale public ventilation of facts, grievances real 
or imaginary, and of the conduct of a wide range of in- 
dividuals is a typical British method of handling such a 
situation, and the papers will be full of facts for weeks. 
The Government may or may not have been wise in refer- 
ring to an all-Party committee the trouble with the school 
children and the 20-year-old Communist students who have 
infiltrated the Chinese schools for no other purpose than to 
foment trouble. But nothing has been lost and much may 
have been gained in tactical considerations by the acceptance 
of the recommendations. The All-Party Committee of 
members of the Legislative Assembly reported that the 
matters referred to it are of “so grave and important a 
nature that their investigations cannot proceed satisfac- 
torily except in an atmosphere of calm and _ goodwill.” 
Accordingly the Government decided not to proceed to ask 
for expulsions or to serve notices on the schools. 

The student spokesman deny involvement in the 
actions of a minority of extremists who, they said, instigated 
the busmen and joined them in the riots purposely to damage 
the case of the more moderate pupils seeking recognition of 
their union. There is something in this argument, no doubt, 
but if the investigation shows how far the tail wags the dog 
it will be all to the good. Meanwhile the _ pro-Reds in 
Singapore, both among the politicians and the school- 
children, have been put on the defensive and the leaders of 
the non-Communist Parties and the more responsible 
members of the community generally have ROMP ORES to this 
challenge with great spirit. 


* * * * 


The decision of the new Singapore Government to 
implement the Rendel report’s recommendation by the set- 


ting up of a Trade Advisory Council has been welcomed: 


by trade and business circles in the Colony. It will be, of 
course, purely advisory, but it is felt that it will ensure 
a fair hearing for the views of trade. The Council will 
compensate in some measure for the loss of direct repre- 
sentation by the Chambers of Commerce in the new As- 
sembly, and this actually was the intention of the Rendel 
Commission when it recommended the institution of such 
a Council. It is expected that the Council will be fully re- 
presentative of the trade associations and with power to 
co-opt. It will greatly assist Mr. David Marshall, who is in 
charge of the Ministry of Commerce as well as Chief Minis- 
ter, to have at his disposal the expert views of traders on 
sperific subjects. It will be the most complete liaison of all 


sections of business that the Colony has seen in its 136 years 
of commercial history. In the past liaison between the 


different sections of business has been undertaken by the 


liaison committee of the three Chambers of Commerce, but 
the committee met only when specific mutual issues had to 
be discussed. The liaison committee may continue and 
even be strengthened now that the Trade Advisory Council 
is to be established, and become the forerunner of a com- 
bined Chamber which, in its turn, could link up with a similar 
organisation in the Malayan Federation, which would be a 
combination of the F.M.S. Chamber of Commerce, the As- 
sociated Chinese Chambers, the Penang Chamber, the F.M.S. 
Chamber of Mines and the Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
Such a Chamber would be invaluable in a unified, indepen- 
dent Malaya, as it would enable the voice of business to 
be more effectively heard than in the past, when a repre- 
sentative opinion on some paramount issue was required. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNION IN MALAYA 


The interim report of the Joint Co-ordination 
Committee recommends closer co-operation between 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya. As long as there 
are two separate political entities there can be no return 
to pre-war arrangements and that new methods for 
achieving consultation and co-ordination, in conformity with 
the spirit of the times, will have to be developed. There is 
a need for the creation of an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding at the level of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, the report says. The individuals responsible for 
framing policy and carrying it into effect must be willing 
to recognise the special needs and conditions of the other 
territory, and to view them with sympathy and understand- 
ing. The creation of such an atmosphere is more difficult 
but probably more important than the establishment of joint 
co-ordinating machinery, for the latter may be stultified and 
eventually torn apart by differences between those in 
ultimate control. The Committee accepted the principle 
that consultation and co-ordination on policy and administra- 
tion did not necessarily mean that the Governments should 
achieve uniformity in these matters in all respects. 


The activities of the police special branches, banking, 
currency and immigration are among the 55 subjects on 
which there must be consultation and co-ordination on 
policy and, where appropriate, on administration between 
the Governments of Singapore and the Federation. Ten 
subjects are listed on which there must be consultation and 
if possible co-ordination. Co-operative development, rubber 
and tin and taxation are included. The Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Commisioner-General (Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald) recommend that a Standing Committee at 
Executive Council level should be established to advise the 
Governments on financial matters, including banking policy, 
flotation of loans by either of the Governments or Muni- 
cipalities, foreign exchange control and insurance. The 
Committee also recommends that under a new Constitution 
a Minister (preferably the Chief Minister) should have a 
special responsibility for considering whether the other 
territory should be informed or consulted on any matter. 
Senior officers of both territories should be encouraged to 
consult their counterparts in the other territory on all oc- 
casions when they consider such a course to be desirable. 
Voluntary interchanges of Division I officers should be 
encouraged, and arrangements should be made _ to 
second officers as and when required for periods of two or 
three years. Each territory should furnish the other with 
information on proposed changes in conditions of service. 
The Joint Select Committee procedure, which has been used 
almost entirely for Bills, should in future be used more 
freely in connection with other matters. In the event of 
a serious disagreement arising between the two territories, 
an ad hoc joint committee at Executive Council level would 
be a useful means of achieving co-ordination. The Com- 
mittee believes there is some room for extension of the 
present system of joint or common councils, boards and 
committees. 


The list of subjects on which there should be consulta- 
tion and co-ordination on both policy and administration was 
compiled after considering geographical propinquity, his- 
torical ties, racial affinities, economic bonds and the inter- 
dependence of the two territories. The Malayan Railways, 
for example, could not operate satisfactorily without this. 
It is true that many organisations have been established 
already for this purpose but there is an ever larger number 
of subjects for which no specific machinery has been pro- 


vided. In those cases reliance has been placed on nothing 
more than correspondence or ad hoe departmental meetings. 
By their very nature, such means of liaison are uncertain. 
Direct consultation between the High Commissioner and the 
Governor is a most valuable means of achieving co-ordina- 
tion. 


In Malaya the Federation of Government Employees 
Unions are anxious to get rid of all officers set above them. 
In a recent report they say that all expatriates in the Federa- 
tion Government service should be replaced by Asians within 
the next four years, and that “it is a colossal hoax to insist 
that expatriates on the present scale are needed.” The 
Federation’s standing committee was reporting on the find- 
ings of the Government Malayanisation committee, and the 
Federation’s views will be sent to the Malayan Government 
through the National Whitley Council. A vigorous and 
“Imaginative” scheme for the recruitment and promotion of 
Malayans to senior posts will be demanded. The Federa- 
tion’s report calls the committee’s findings “insipid and highly 
prejudicial to Asians,” and said they were based on a con- 


ducted tour of the Government by the departmental heads. 


The report said the real solution of Malayanisation of the 
Government is to stop at once all recruitment of expatriate 
officers, both permanent and temporary. It adds that ex- 
patriate officers, by virtue of their assumed status, exercise 
only token supervision while for the most part Asians are 
performing the duties and functions of the senior services. 
The report complains that Asian officers are not allowed to 
exercise initiative, imagination and drive, which are regarded 
as the exclusive prerogatives of expatriate officers. It de- 
mands the setting up of a committee consisting solely of 
Asians, with the real interests of Malaya vigorously to pur- 
sue the Malayanisation programme. 


In Singapore the Governor stated that the Government 
intended to give its vigorous support to the policy of staffing 
the public service with locally domiciled officers. Some 
sardonic comment was that the vigour would have to be 
considerable. When the Government announced the names 
of the men who were to fill the appointments of permanent 
secretaries and deputy secretaries to the six newly-formed 
ministries, it virtually acknowledged that Malayanisation of 
the public service had not made impressive progress. Not 
one locally domiciled man could be found to fill any of the 
six posts of permanent secretaries. The best the Govern- 
ment could do was to appoint three locally domiciled officers 
to be deputy secretaries. 


The report of a special committee appointed by the 
Governor last year under the chairmanship of Han Hoe Lim 
to survey the needs of the public service is being studied 
by the Chief Minister. The report stated that at the begin- 
ning of 1954 there were 617 officers in Division I of the 
service, of whom 349 were expatriates and 268 locally do- 
miciled. Five years previously there were 454 posts held 
by 335 expatriates and 119 locally domiciled officers. 
These were impressive figures, but they did not tell the 
full story. Nor did the committee’s report. Little men- 
tion was made of the administrative service, upon which 
must rest the whole structure of Malayanisation. The facts 
are that of 91 administrative posts held in the public service 
in Singapore, 63 are held by expatriates and 28 by locally 
domiciled men. Forty-seven of the 63 expatriates are 
members of the Malayan Civil Service, six are administra- 
tive officers on the permanent establishment, and ten are 
administrative officers on contract. Of the 28 locally do- 
miciled officers, nine are members of the Colonial Adminis- 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE GREAT INFLATION IN CHINA (1946-1949) 


By E. KANN 
Part V 


INFLATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


When analyzing currency’s career, combined with cost 
of living and wholesale prices in Communist China, one has 
to take cognizance of two distinct periods, namely (1) The 
years from 1931 to 1949, when the Reds struggled to obtain 
the upper hand in China, and (2) the period from 1949 to 
1955, when they were in de facto possession of the Chinese 
mainland and the outlying domains of Tibet and Sinkiang. 


In the early 1930ies the Reds were constantly kept on | 


the move, being harassed by the Nationalist troops. During 
those times they issued their own silver coins (1 dollar and 
20 cent pieces), as well as some coppers. Simultaneously, 
they emitted paper money, bearing their trade mark (the 


red star, hammer and sickle), and sometimes the effigy of 


Lenin. Concomitantly, these notes were utilized for 
spreading propaganda, as is evidenced by slogans imprinted 
thereon. Such fiat money (some of which was printed on 
cotton cloth) displayed the name of the issuing bank. How- 
ever, if one had been searching for the address, it would 
have proved a vain endeavor. At those times the Com- 
munists were forced to lead the life of gypsy nomads-— 
constantly on the move. Therefore their banks and their 
mints were located on a covered wagon, drawn by mules or 
hungry ponies. Today they were located at the outskirts 
of a dreary village, tomorrow they were kept on the run 
by pursuing Nationalist soldiers. Thus their domicile was 
vacillating, and address they had none. Even their names 
were subject to change and, judging by the fact that before 
consolidation there existed at least sixty names for Chinese 
Communist banks, the belief is justified that it might have 
been policy to use alternate names. After all, the Reds 
owed no accounting to anyone. This view is exemplified by 
the fact that at no time did they take even their own 
people into their confidence by publishing a balance sheet. 
Such a procedure, they might argue, is outmoded. 

While animosity between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists was at its zenith, the rural commonalty had to 
undergo severe sufferings. When the one faction found 
paper emitted by the adversary in the possession of the 
poor peasants, they were brandmarked as spies of the anta- 
gonistic faction. Numerous persons were executed under 
such deplorable cireumstances. 


trative Service, 17 are members of the Administrative Ser- 
vice Part II, one is an administrative officer on the per- 
manent establishment, and one is an administrative officer 
on contract. Of the nine locally domiciled officers in the 
C.A.S., a service which is on all fours with the M.C.S., seven 
are men with between 16 and 20 years service. The other 
four officers rank in seniority below some expatriate M.C:S. 
officers appointed since the end of the war. If true 
Malayanisation is to be achieved, the whole question of 
recruitment for the Administrative. Service will have to be 
reviewed. The Han Hoe Lim report makes a recommenda- 
tion for this and also that the rate of recruitment to the 


, Administrative Service Part II should be four a year for 


ten years. If that was insufficient, the Government may 
have to think of going outside the universities, just as the 
M.C.S. recruited from the Services and commerce to fill the 
gaps in its ranks at the end of the war. 


The paper money issued by the Communists between 
19382 and 1948 was recalled in 1949 and replaced by the 
one and universal emission by the Reds, the Jen Min Piao. 
But the diversified series were classified according to de- 
crees emanating from headquarters and valued at their 
estimates. However, none became exchangeable at par; all 
were at a discount, and some at ratios of considerable size. 
Here are some such redemptions, as officially decreed: 


1 Jen Min Piao became exchangeable against 


100 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Note _..v....... 1000 
Great Wall Area Note ...4..........................00.2. 1000 
Chahar-Jehol-Liaoning Border Note ............ 5000 


The foregoing official tabulation presents clear evidence 
of inflation, though admittedly of minor importance to 
international trade. 


The Peoples Bank of China was opened for business on 
December 1, 1948, at a time when the Communists had oc- 
cupied only part of the mainland with about 100 million 
persons under their sway. From that period on it had the 
sole right of note-issue, its banknotes being styled Jen Min 
Piao (JMP). From the outset Red China’s currency was 
based upon the managed system. 


Right from the inception of the Peoples Bank of China 
it was proclaimed that Communist money would not be 
secured in the conventional manner, i.e. by reserves of pre- 
cious metals and foreign exchange. Instead, Communist 
China would henceforth retain reserves against its paper 
notes in the shape of commodities for daily use, as rice, 
cooking oil, charcoal, cotton cloth, etc. Metallic reserves 
are the idea of capitalists, the Chinese Communists claimed; 
precious metals as currency reserves are by now completely 
outmoded, they proclaimed. Foreign exchange and links 
with foreign monies are tantamount to inviting colonialism, 
the Reds editorialized. These arguments were hammered 
and sickled into the minds of the helpless populace and 
ordered to be spread nationwide by the huge armies of 
professional propagandists. It is most unlikely that anyone 
amongst the authors of this new thesis ever believed in its 
efficacy. 


When the Communists commenced their rule over the 
Chinese mainland they expressly permitted the people to 
own and hold gold and silver; only trading and transporting 
the precious metals was interdicted. However, it did not 
last long before they demanded the delivery against arbi- 
trarily fixed rates of exchange to the authorities; or else. .. . 


Toward the close of February, 1955, when the Red 
rulers had to admit the urgent necessity to devalue officially 
their monetary unit at the ratio of 1 : 10,000, they told the 
astounded world that, during the past five years, they had 
accumulated sizable funds in gold and silver and that such 
reserves would in future act as pillars for Chinese paper. 
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Here we have a complete case of volte face, an inconsistency 
which is incapable of an explanation. 

Following these preliminaries, let us now haphazardly 
select some documentary proofs appurtenant to inflation in 
Communist China: 

(1) When Nanking, the Nationalist capital, fell on 
April 23, 1949, the ratio between JMP and the US$ was 
fixed at 396 for 1 US$. Toward the end of May, 1949, the 
quotation was raised to 580. Shortly after the Communist 
armies arrived in Shanghai in May, 1949, they fixed the 
official rate at 1,800 to 1 US$. On July 17, 1949, the 
quotation was further advanced to 1,950. For months the 
inflationary spiral was the principal preoccupation of 
Shanghai, and the upsurge was general and widespread 
throughout China. By November 18, 1949, the US$ 
rate in terms of JMP had reached 7,600, and_ three 
days later the ratio had to be revised upwards to 9,500 
for American notes, and to 10,000 for drafts on the United 
States. 

From then onward, the inflationary trend in Red China 
was accelerated. By December 6, 1949, the rate for drafts 
on New York had reached JMP 15,000. Two weeks later 
the ratio had risen to 19,000 JMP. By January 9, 1950, 
the market rate went to 23,000; by February 23, 1950, the 
official quotation was upped to JMP 32,000. Thereafter an 
interval of comparative steadiness was brought about. 

From July, 1950, quotations in Red China for American 
dollars were suspended, when its “volunteer army” entered 
the Korean imbroglio. However, transactions in nearby 
Hongkong clearly mirrored the downtrend of Chinese Com- 
munist money. Transactions in mid-January, 1955, at 
Hongkong worked out at nearly JMP 46,000 per 1 US$. The 
foregoing particulars are indisputable. 


(2) The principal item of food in China has always 


been rice. Let us trace and prove radical inflation in Red 
China on hand of rice prices there. (Per bag of 165-172 lbs) 


(3) There exists in Communist China a ‘Parity De- 
posit Unit’, a global figure based upon essential commodities 
and changeable. Same was on: 


JMP 3,368 
6,517 


(4) Prices in Shanghai had risen so high, with articles 
of food scarce and expensive, that rationing of household 
commodities had to be resorted to in November of 1954. A 
clear symptom of rampaging inflation. 

(5) When the Peoples Bank of China was inaugurated, 
it proclaimed that its note-emission (apart from fractional 
paper) would comprise the usual series, i.e. from JMP 1 to 
JMP 100. However, already in September, 1949, new notes 
denominated JMP 500 and 1,000 had to be circulated. On 
January 20, 1950, larger notes entered traffic, namely 
JMP 5,000 and 10,000. The Red authorities told its subjects 
that, after eight years of war against Japan, plus four years 
fighting against the Kuomintang, commodity prices had 
risen 16,000 to 17,000 times above pre-war levels. At the 
opening of 1954, the Communist authorities issued for the 
first time notes calling for JMP 20,000 and 50,000. This 
time without explanation. And, to meet emergencies, a 
banknote for JMP 100,000 made its unwelcome appearance 
toward the close of 1954. 
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(6) As this danger signal produced no salutary effects 
—for just the contrary was the case—Communist China had 
to bow to the inevitable. What was explained (last week 
of February, 1955) to a speechless China was that 
“ |. with the object of improving China’s currency 
system” the authorities will give by way of reform 1 new 
JMP note for every JMP 10,000 handed in for exchange 
within two months time. A polite, but very unconvincing 
manner of admitting that the Red currency system has 
suffered a paralyzing stroke. 

The foregoing factors prove clearly that mere pro- 
paganda could not stop the breakdown of Communist 
China’s currency system. The most important witness for 
confirming the downfall is unavailable, or rather is a witness 
claiming the Fifth Amendment. Red China keeps the size 
of its note-issue a profound secret, for otherwise the world 
would be astounded, and the citizenry dumbfounded, to see 
the unpronounceable figures which, though rapidly towering, 
are pointing downward into the abyss. 


Significance of the Chinese Currency Monopoly 


From the foregoing narrative it can clearly be deduced 
that China’s Communist currency has had very stormy sail- 
ing. In the absence of believeable monetary _ statistics, 
divulging both volume of circulation and actual tangible re- 
Serves, it is not easy to judge the precariousness of the 
position. The literal translation of Jen Min Piao is Peoples 
Notes. A Chinese cynic offered another interpretation by 
translating JMP with “Just More Paper.” 

For the sake of completeness, let us record some of the 
outstanding features pertaining to Communist China’s paper 
money. 

(a) The Jen Min Piao is an irredeemable managed 
and proclaimed currency. It is issued and controlled ex- 
clusively by the Peoples Bank. 

(b) It is nominally based upon essential commodities, 
such as rice, flour, cooking oil, cotton cloth, charcoal, etc. 
Yet, it is not exchangeable upon demand against any of these 
commodities. 

(c) The authorities do not publish the size of their 
note circulation nor the quantity and places of storage of 
the commodities supposedly forming the reserves against 
the note issue. 

(d) The Red authorities do not publish hati sheets 
pertaining to the status of the Peoples Bank of China. 

(e) Though from the outset denying the value of 
gold, silver and foreign currency balances as cover for the 
government bank’s note-issue, the authorities—five years 
later—point with pride to their having accumulated sizable 
quantities of precious metals for cover against their note 
issue. 

(f) The people, after having been granted permis- 
sion, to hold gold and silver, have since been forced to 
exchange these metals against paper at aruatrertty fixed 
rates. > 

(zg) The entire monetary circulation in Red China, 
inclusive of Tibet, Sinkiang and Manchuria, consists of 
paper. No metallic money of any kind is in traffic. This 
notwithstanding the fact that the Chinese people have for 
thousands of years been metal-minded. 

(h) Whenever depositors are withdrawing large 
sums from their account with their bank, they are required 
to inform the watching authorities about the reasons and 
the purposes of such drawings. 


* * + * 


This, in short, is the story of monetary inflation 
in the three Chinas, a narrative as sad as it is true. 


(End) 
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CHINA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN : 


The Draft of China’s First Five-Year Plan was pre- 
sented to the National Conference of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party held from March 21 to 31. It is a plan for 
the development of China’s national economy between 1953 
and 1957. This plan has been in operation for over two 
years. But because of the lack of experience in drawing 
up a long-term plan of construction China could only draw 
it up while going ahead with the actual work of construc- 
tion. The plan, which still needs to be amended in small 
details, will be submitted to the second session of the First 
National People’s Congress. Fundamental tasks of this plan 
are as follows: (1) To lay the foundations on which 
China’s socialist industrialization will rest. This includes 
the construction of 694 large-scale industrial project; USSR 
helped to design 156 of these projects which form the core 
of the whole. (2) To foster the growth of agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives and handicrafts co-operatives which 
pave the way for the transformation of agriculture and 
handicraft industry on socialist lines. (3) To bring capi- 
talist economy into the orbit of state capitalism so as to 
pave the way for socialist transformation of private indus- 
try and commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION: Laying the founda- 


tions for socialist industrialization means the building and 
expanding of power, coal mining, oil, modern iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals and basic chemical industries. China 
must also build an engineering industry capable of producing 
large machine-tools, motors, metallurgical and mining 
machinery, aeroplanes, tractors and motor cars. Before 
China could change the face of her national economy and 
equip various branches with modern technique, China must 
build up her heavy industry. Alongside the building of 
heavy industry, textile and other light industries must also 
be developed to serve agriculture and to meet the demand 
for consumer goods. Transport and communications must 
be further developed. Investment in various forms of 
capital construction will absorb the best part of all expendi- 
ture on economic construction. In addition to the 600-odd 
projects mentioned above, there are some two thousand more 
medium-size and small enterprises. Meanwhile all existing 
enterprises must be exploited to the limit. During the Five- 
Year Plan many of the new enterprises will still be in the 
construction stage, and production must depend mainly on 
existing enterprises. 


a policy of using, restricting 


SOCIALIST TRANSFORMATION: Another task is the 
steady socialist transformation of individual peasants, handi- 
craftsmen and private capitalists. At present small-peasant 
economy still dominates Chinese agriculture, and private 
capitalist economy still occupies a fairly large proportion 
of the national economy. Capitalist ownership must be re- 
placed by ownership by the state. In agriculture, socialist 
transformation must rely on poor peasants to give an impetus 
to the co-operative movement in agriculture by means of 


persuasion, good example and state aid. At the same time 


the best possible use must be made of individual peasants as 
potential producers. These are measures designed to raise 
agricultural output, especially of grain and cotton, and 
gradually to lessen the disparity between advanced industry 
and backward agriculture. 


Individual economy consists not only of that of the 
individual peasants, but embraces the handicraft industries, 


private transport and small private trading. These will be 


organized through one kind of co-operation or another in 
order to effectively serve the needs of the state and society. 
In the field of capitalist economy the task is to carry out 
and transforming capitalist 
industry and commerce. Socialist industrial construction 
and socialist transformation are no easy tasks. ‘The crea- 
tion of heavy industry. requires a large amount of capital 
which brings in no immediate return, and a steady and ever- 
growing supply of skilled technicians. To raise capital for 
such construction, industrial and agricultural output must 
be raised, trade must be expanded, and the productivity of 
labour must be increased. To train more skilled labour 
higher education, secondary technical education and scienti- 
fic research must be promoted. 


These are the fundamental tasks of the First Five-Year 
Plan. By the time they are all carried out, there will be 
a vast increase in industrial and agricultural output. The 
proportion of modern industrial output to industrial and 
agricultural output as a whole will be far greater. The 
proportion of capital goods to total industrial output will 
also increase. China will have more iron and steel, more 
coal and electric power. She will make her own aeroplanes 
and motor cars and alongside this expansion there will be 
a great improvement in the people’s livelihood, and a great 
flowering of education and culture. 


CHINA’S CURRENCY 


Beginning March 1, 1955, the old banknotes in China 
were exchanged for new ones, in which four zeroes were 
dropped. “What used to be ten thousand yuan in old notes 
is Yl in the new. What used to be a hundred yuan is Y0.01 
(one fen or cent). The pound Sterling, for which the 
buying rate was Y68,590, is now Y6.86. The Swiss Franc 
is Y0.58. A new yuan is equivalent, in international ex- 
change, to nearly two Indian rupees. A pound of rice 
costs about Y0.12; a pound of beef Y0.63; a shirt Y4; a 
ticket to the cinema Y0.25. : 


The change-over was different from past ones in China. 
It did not take place at a time when the old currency was 
shaky or collapsing. Taking the wholesale commodity price 
index throughout China in March 1950 as 100, it was 92.3 
in December 1954. In March 1950 it took 98,708 old yuan 
to buy £1, but before the change in March 1955 it took 
Y68,930 (middle rates). The value of China’s industrial 
production in 1954 was 4.2 times that of 1949; the value of 
industrial and agricultural production combined, 2.2 times. 


The national budget has been balanced, with a surplus. The 
volume of goods in the market increased substantially, 
and the growing role of the state in production and trade 
made it possible to control big stocks and supply them at 
fixed prices. China has a favourable balance in foreign 
trade and in her international payments. Chinese money 
is secured by commodity and gold reserve. 


The People’s Bank of China began to issue the old 
notes in December 1948 but could at first only unify the 
currency—not stabilize it. Stabilization came in March 
1950, a few months after the establishment of the Govern- 
ment. Then it was possible to balance revenue and ex- 
penditure, ensure a proper supply of essential commodities 
and keep the proper proportion between bank receipts and 
payments. The high denominations of the old notes, a re- 
minder of the inflation, were inconvenient for counting and 
book-keeping (Y10,000 was the main unit and Y100 the 
smallest note in general use). The old notes were not 
standard in design and size—making recognition difficult. 
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CHINA FOREIGN TRADE 
(Derived from the trade statistics of its trading partners) 
ne 
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CONTROL AN D UTILIZATION 


RESOURCES 


By Willert 


Flowing from two-mile-high mountains on an _ island 
where scarcely any place is more than forty miles from 
the sea, Taiwan’s rivers are short, with steep gradients and 
small drainage basins. Even in comparison with Japan, 
which is marked in this respect, Taiwan has notably flashy, 
unstable, and unruly rivers. The principal stream, Choshui- 
chi, is only 108 miles long with an average descent of 85 
feet per mile, approximately 1:60. This includes a 25-mile 
reach in which the river traverses the west coast plain at 
low gradient. The largest drainage basin of the island, 
that of the Hsiatanshui-chi, covers an area of 1,280 square 
miles, with the average for major rivers less than 500 square 
miles. 


According to a former Japanese classification, adopted 
by the present Provincial Water Conservancy Bureau, nine- 
teen rivers of. Taiwan are considered to be major streams, 
32 secondary, and 101 minor streams. Rivers of the first 
category are from 35 to 108 miles long, with drainage areas 
ranging from 114 to 1,280 square miles in extent. The 
total area thus drained is 9,300 square miles, or about two- 
thirds of the total area of the island. Of the nineteen 
larger rivers, only four flow toward the Pacific, because of 
the eastward displacement of the main drainage which in 
most places is within 25 miles of the east coast. Headwaters 
of fourteen of the major rivers lie high in the Central 
Mountain Range, whereas the remaining five rise in foothili 
areas south of the Choshui-chi. Because of limited head- 
water areas, they have the smallest average discharge among 
the major rivers, and for long winter periods surface flow 
virtually ceases. Yet these are the natura] local water 
sources for the Chianan plain, the principal agricultural 
district of the island. 


The restricted basin areas of Taiwan rivers, in com- 


bination with intensive tropical rain-storms, cause stream 
flow to fluctuate widely within short’ periods. A small basin 
is likely to be completely engulfed by a single thunder- 
storm, with its outlet stream suddenly rising in a fast-moving 
torrent, fed by all tributary creeks and mountain freshets 
simultaneously. Flood discharges subside equally rapidly, 
disclosing river beds filled with masses of rearranged gravel, 
which are thus moved by stages down-stream. Although 
total runoff is often very great, it is concentrated in such 
short periods and is generally accompanied by such quanti- 
ties of sediments that river utilization is severely handi- 
capped and river control presents difficult problems. 


These floodwater gravel flows constitute the chief hin- 
drance to economical river development. Along the narrow, 
steep-sided river valleys within the mountains, stream down- 
cutting and mass wasting take place with exceptional 
rapidity. The resultant debris is quickly swept down- 
stream to be selectively deposited where river gradients level 
off near the mountain base. Unfortunately these areas of 


- deposition usually embrace relatively level land otherwise 


suitable for agricultural use. Furthermore, continued rais- 
ing of riverbed levels at such points increases flood hazards 
still further, and necessitates costly containment structures. 
A. further detriment to effective river utilization is the short 
potential life of reservoirs. and stream-diversion works. 
Within the short span of five years following its construc- 
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tion, for example, the reservoir retained behind the 160 foot 
Wuchieh dam (for diversion of water from the Choshui-chi 
into Sun-Moon. Lake) was completely filled with river 
gravel. Since 1939, the storage capacity of the Chianan 
reservoir has reportedly been reduced by 580,000,000 cubic 
feet—about 10%—by siltation. 


Flood and Flood Control 


Because of various combinations of these factors, Tai- 
wan is frequently subject to damage from floods. Although 
data on individual flood occurrences are scanty, some idea 
of the frequency of destructive floods can be gained from 
the experience of recent years. On the Choshui-chi during 
the six years 1947-1952 inclusive, nine damaging floods 
were recorded. Although this is the island’s major river, 
it is likely that similar frequency of flood occurrence could 
be expected in most of the other large river basins. In 
1952, for example, 23 destructive river floods were reported 
on seven different dates and on 17 different streams. 


Basically, two hydrologic characteristics are responsible 
for the island’s susceptibility to floods: (1) highly inten- 
sive storm rainfall, and (2) rapidity of runoff. A maximum 
rainfall of 46 inches has been recorded in 24 hours, at 
Alishan on August 29-30, 1940. Rainfalls over 30 inches 
in 24 hours are of almost common occurrence. Such inten- 
sive rainfall can be disposed of by only surface runoff. 
Regardless of the type of soil or vegetal cover, a minute 
fraction of these quantities of water can percolate down- 
ward or be absorbed. The concentration of runoff, and its 
speed, furthermore, are greatly aided by the overall steep- 


ness of. mountain slopes. 


Since the island is small, no part is particularly suscep- 
tible to or free from, flood hazards. Three factors are 


operative, however: (1) because of the limited drainage 
areas of all rivers, the most severe flood tend to occur on 
the largest streams; (2) the northern part of the island, 
particularly the important Tanshui-ho drainage basin, is to 
some extent sheltered from the sources of heavy rainfall, 
and, in consequence, from floods; (3) in contract, the east 
coast is exposed to the normal approach of typhoons and is 
subject. to extremes of flooding and debris downflow from 
its short rivers in association with the passage of these 
tropical storms. 


Except for the incidental effect of irrigation and power 
dams, flood control works in Taiwan consist almost exclu- 
sively of river diker. To date, only one dam designed 
specifically for flood control, as part of a multiple-purpose 
project, has been built: the ‘Akungtien dam, four miles east 
of Kangshan. During the half-century prior to Japanese 
occupation, large-scale levee construction had been carried 
out on seven .westcoast rivers, the Fengshan, Chungkang, 
Houlung, Ta-an, Tachia, Choshui, and Tsengwen respectively. 
During the first twenty years of the Japanese period, 
the Government-General engaged only in emergency dike 
works, including temporary levees on the Tanshui-ho and 
Hsia-tanshui-chi. The modern phase of levee construction 
began in 1917 in connection with the building of the north- 
south railway. During the Japanese occupation, 253 miles 
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of levee were completed, 80 per cent of which was confined 
to seven large and troublesome rivers. From the Chinese 
restoration through 1952, 52 miles of prewar dikes were 
repaired and 11 miles of new levee completed. The new 
construction consists of small segments, rarely more than 
one mile in length, supplementing existing dikes. 


Unlike the earth-fill levees characteristic of Japan, the 
principal levees in Taiwan are of stone construction, surfaces 
with masonry or wire cylinders, and having wire cylinder 
or concrete revetments on the river side. Spur dikes at 
right angles to the channel usually are built of wire cylinders 
as well. Earth levees are used only on lesser streams whose 
flood loads consist of fine gravels or sand. 


Irrigation 


Water supplies for irrigation are of vital importance 
in Taiwan, despite the fact that the island receives an 
average of 100 inches of rain per year, or the equivalent of 
about 74,000,000 acre-feet of water. It is estimated that 
only 15-20 per cent of this immense quantity of water is 
utilized at present, for all purposes. Nevertheless, irriga- 
tion systems are essential for two reasons: the basic de- 
pendence of the agricultural economy upon rice, for which 
water supplies must be carefully controlled, and the fact 
that the rainfall, though more than ample, is confined to a 
few months of the year. The natural distribution of rain- 
fall is satisfactory in the north, where some rain can be 
expected in all seasons. With increasing distance toward 
the south, however, there is steadily greater concentration 
of rainfall in summer, with a correspondingly longer season 
that is essentially rainless. The problem of agricultural 
water supply thus primarily involves storage—from rain- 
fall season to dry season—as well as distribution from 
source to place of use. Except for domestic garden irriga- 
tion and small-scale diversion of water to upland crops, the 
distribution of irrigated land is conditioned by terrain more 
than by any other factor. Major irrigated districts are the 
coastal plains of Ilan and the southwest, level interior 
basins such as those of Taipei, Taichung, and Puli, shoe- 
string river terraces within the mountains, and, most com- 
monly in the north, where water is abundant, artificially 
terraced hillsides. The proportion of irrigated acreage to 
total cultivated land, by hsien, discloses the effect of local 
terrain on the type of farming practised, and incidentally 
reveals the relative importance of hillside cultivation in 
various districts. The highest proportion of irrigated land 
over extensive areas occurs on the southwestern plain be- 
tween Changhua and Tainan. Actually, this should be 
termed irrigable land, since water is applied only to every 
third crop. A distinction thus exists between irrigated land 
and land which has been terraced for paddy rice culture. 
The lowest percentage of irrigated area is found in Miaoli 
and neighboring parts of Hsinchu hsien, where the foothills 
extend to the coast. Taitung hsien also ranks low in irtri- 


gated acreage, because of a preponderance of gravelly soils. 


At the close of the Japanese regime, disregarding war 
damage for purpose of comparison, the land area under 
irrigation was 504,000 hectares, or 62 per cent of the total 
arable land, which then measured 816,000 hectares. As a 
result of levees and canal destruction and lack of main- 
tenance during the latter part of World War II, it is esti- 
mated that the effective irrigated area was actually re- 
duced by half in 1945. Because of continually increasing 
food requirements, restoration of irrigation facilities re- 
ceived high priority in Chinese Government planning. 
Following Dec., 1949, progress was accelerated through the 
planning and financial assistance of JCRR. In January 1953, 
the irrigated area was officially reported as 
hectares. 


876,000 
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Water supply imposes a limitation upon agricultural 
expansion in Taiwan fully as rigid as that set by terrain. 
At least 225,000 hectares of land already irrigated is pro- 
ducing at less than optimum capacity because of faulty 
water distribution. Four-fifths of this land has been dili- 
gently leveled and diked for paddy rice cultivation, yet 
because of water shortage one or two or more crop seasons 
must pass between rice plantings. JCRR engineers estimate 
that practicable irrigation projects ultimately can convert 
100,000 hectares of (three-year) rotation land to double- 
cropping rice production, 60,000 hectares of dry fields to 
two-crop rice land, and additional 60,000 hectares of dry 
fields to one-crop rice land. This is a distant goal, embracing 
costly storage reservoirs and distribution systems which must 
be predicated upon effective upstream erosion, control works. 


In addition to the ceiling on total crop yield imposed 
by restricted water supply, a number of specific agricultural 
water problems exist in Taiwan: 


(1) Nonperiodic water shortage due to drought affects a 
large part of the cultivated area. In southwestern 
Taiwan, irrigation canals normally are dry in winter. 
However, unirrigated spring crops depend upon inter- 
mittent winter and spring rains, and when these occa- 
sionally fail, crop returns decline seriously. 


(2) With few exceptions, irrigation water supplies are 
drawn from direct river diversion. As a consequence, 
intake works are subject to damage during summer 
floods. Moreover, summer and autumn are the irriga- 
tion seasons, and second rice crops occasionally are 
completely lost because of such destruction. On the 
other hand, periods of low stream flow create repeated 
conflicts among potential water users. 


(3) Since a large proportion of the irrigated alluvial soils 
of the island overlie coarse gravels at shallow depth, 
continuous loss of water occurs through downward per- 
colation from unlined canals. It is estimated that 
water loss from the main Chianan canal amounts to 21 


per cent of the total volume transported. An average 


water loss of 20 per cent from all canals would be 
sufficient to irrigate an additional 50,000 hectares. At 
present, about 100 miles of canal are concrete or 
masonry-lined. This is one per cent of the total length 
of canals. The downward movement of surface water 
may not represent a net loss, because ultimately the 
ground water reserves can be utilized to supplement 
surface supplies. 


Ground Water 


Ground water sources have not been extensively used 
until recent years. The earliest significant agricultural use 
of ground water was in the artesian basins of Pingtung 
Changhua, Ilan, and Taitung, since it was an e€asv matter 
to divert flowing well water onto the fields. However, the 
wells were small and the aggregate area thus irrigated in 
the pre-Japanese period was not extensive. During the 
Japanese regime few wells were constructed specifically for 
irrigation purposes, although some of the sugar companies 


experimented with underground dams to gather water for - 


cane lands. Since 1949, about 40 wells have been drilled by 
AMOMO, some of which deliver water to farm fields. The 


largest project for ground water irrigation to date was a 


series of 139 wells drilled by the Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
in 1950-51. The wells are confined to two districts, the 
Pingtung plain and the Choshui-chi alluvial fan. Of the 139 
wells drilled, 117 were successfully completed, although 
several are not now operative because of mechanical or struc- 
tural failure, or because of interference with local wells. 
When all 117 wells were functioning, they delivered water 


\ 
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to 8,000 hectares of cane land, about eight per cent of the 
sugar corporation acreage at that time. 


With total annual rainfall estimated at 74,000,000 acre- 
feet, of which less than 15 per cent is now used for crops, 
it is clear that storage reservoirs and long-distance canals, 
supplemented by a planned pattern of deep wells, ultimately 
must provide the answer to the agricultural water supply 
problem if food and raw material requirements of the in- 
creasing domestic population, and for export, are to be 
met. 


Hydroelectric Power 


As sources of irrigation water supplies and hydroelectric 
power, the rivers are essential to both the island’s economy. 
Hydroelectric power generation is especially significant in 
Taiwan because of the program of industria] expansion in 
the face of restricted coal reserves. 


The island’s principal physical assets in terms of water 
power are the large total rainfall and the steepness of river 
gradients. 
irregular discharge, headwater erosion, narrow valleys, and 
heavy gravel load combine to reduce the efficiency of the 
streams as power sources. For this reason, the economic 
development of potential power sites requires the same 
headwaters control that is essential to the implementation 
of flood controls, irrigation, and water supply programs. 


At present, the Taiwan Power Co. operates 24 hydro- 
electric power generating stations, with a total rated capacity 


of 331,845 KW, which represents about one-third of the 


potential capacity which can be economically utilized. ‘All 
but two of the 24 plants are run-of-river installations, that 
is, without storage reservoirs, and theréfore largely depen- 
dent upon the vagaries of daily stream flow. Sun-Moon 
Lake is the single storage reservoir created strictly for 
power purposes. The contrast between reservoir and run- 
of-river plants is illustrated by the fact that the capacity 
of the two Sun-Moon Lake plants almost equals that of the 
other 22 stations combined. 


Ninety-seven per cent of existing hydroelectric power 
generating capacity is localized in three areas, all in the 
northern half of the island: west-central Taiwan, on the 
Choshui-chi and Tachia-chi (212,000 KW); northeastern 
Taiwan, on the Nanshih-chi (Hsintien) and Han-choshui 
(67,000 KW); and on the east coast near Hua-lien (43,000 
KW). With few exceptions, these areas contain the largest 
rivers of the island, including those with most dependable 
year-round discharge. Less than 6,000 KW of generating 
capacity is installed in the half. of the island south of 
Choshui-chi, where the long winter dry season and brief 
summer floods preclude economical power projects. As in 
the Chianan area, the higher mountains of these hsien are 
drained off to the north and southwest, by the Takokan-Chi 
and Ta-an-chi respectively. 


Major developments for the future—not yet in planning 
stages—are envisaged on the Tachia-chi (Tachien, Kukuan, 
and Lower Tachien, 255,000 KW), Takokan-chi (Shihmen, 
100,000 KW), and Peishih- chi (Chukeng, 100,000 KW). 
Large investment in power facilities can be justified only 
where effective storage capacity is assured and, except for 

a few sites this is possible in Taiwan only through com- 
and costly drainage-area works to control surface 
erosion, slides and sedimentation. 


Water Supply 


Taiwan’s agricultural economy has expanded within the 
past half century to a point of great dependence upon large 
annual deliveries of irrigation water. Its local communities, 


utilized simple gravity flow systems. 


Beyond these, the familiar characteristics of. 
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however, like others throughout the world, have depended 
throughout their existence upon daily supplies of water for 
survival. From the earliest days of settlement near Tainan, 
maintenance of village water supplies during the dry winter 
season has been difficult, even though on average the island 
is well-watered. 


Without organized water supply works prior to the 
beginning of Japanese rule, the various communities utilized 
local streams, springs, ponds, or shallow wells. The Japanese 
Government-General, however, having long recognized the 
costs of water-borne disease, began the construction of 
water works soon after its establishment in the island. Of 
126 plants completed by the Japanese, two-thirds depended 
upon surface water sources, and more than four-fifths 
The total capacity 
of all plants was about 59 million gallons per day. 


Air raid damage to water systems during World War II 
was relatively more severe than that inflicted on irrigation 


works, since combing was largely concentrated on cities. . 


Surface plants were damaged, more than 7,500 meters of 
main conduits put out of commission, and total capacity 
reduced to an estimated 26 million gallons per day. Re- 
habilitation of former plants and construction of new faci- 
lities, assisted by JCRR since 1949, brought the total number 
of water systems to 144 in 1952. These systems reportedly 
served about 2,300,000 persons. Total delivery capacity is 
approximately 106,000,000 gallons per day, or 46 gallons 
per person, including industrial and other non-domestic uses. 
This rate of consumption compares favorably with the per 
capita average of 400 Japanese cities, 38 gallons per day in 
1948. 


In 1950, the Provincial Public Works Service Section 
established preliminary standards of potability, and since 
then has reported on monthly of tests water quality in the 
several systems. Early in 1953 the record of 128 systems 
showed 67 as “qualified” and 61 “unqualified” with respect 
to physical, chemical, and bacteriological criteria. The 
tests, however, are made at the water works, and possible 
sources of contamination between plant and consumers are 
not considered. In the yiew of the Public Health Office, 
FOA/MEMC, none of the systems can be considered to meet 
minimum standards of potability for this reason. Unfor- 
tunately, correction of this condition presents great diffi- 
culties. 


It is still estimated, as in 1941, that two-thirds of the 
municipal water supplies are drawn from’ rivers, with the 
remainder taken from underground  sources,- including 
springs. In general, surface water is utilized in the north 
(Taipei, Keelung), -along the east coast from Suao to Tai- 
tung, and on the southwestern plain from Changhua to 
Kaohsiung, with the excéption of the Choshui-chi alluvial 
fan. Major ground water sources are the extensive alluvial 
deposits of the Choshui-chi, Hsiatanshui-chi, and Ilan-choshui- 
chi, the Houlung-chi (Miaoli), and parts of Taoyuan and 
Hsinchu Hsien. Springs constitute minor water sources, 
chiefly along the western foothill belt and near the Tatun 
mountains. 


Only a few stream reservoirs have been constructed 
for water supply purposes, despite the importance of rivers 
as water sources. In almost every locality, river water is 
withdrawn by means of weirs, diversion dams, or occasionally 
through infiltration galleries. Simple diversion structures 
are fully as susceptible to flood damage as are their irriga- 
tion counterparts. Moreover, the raw water thus diverted 
is certain to be at times excessively turbid. Properly con- 
structed infiltration galleries, which receive water from be- 
neath the river bed, are less subject to flood hazards, and 
deliver naturally filtered water to the system. Although 
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since 1945 this has not always been done, every effort should 


be made henceforth to maintain these installations in operat-. 
ing condition. 


Up to the present, only five reservoirs have water- 
supply functions. Three of the five are located on tribu- 
taries of the Tanshui-ho and are parts of the Taipei city 
system. A fourth is in the foothills near Hsinying, and 
the fifth is the Akungtien reservoir, near Kangshan. The 
total planned capacity of these reservoirs is 770,000,000 
cubic feet. In 1958, construction was started on a fourth 
storage reservoir for Taipei, in the Tatun foothills, which 
will add 10,500,000 gallons per day to the Taipei water 
supply. 

Despite the large number of water works, only one- 
fourth of the island’s population is served. Village and 
rural dwellers make up the bulk of the 7,500,000 persons 
dependent on private water facilities or village wells. Most 
of these will not foreseeably be brought within reach of 
community water systems. On the other hand, a large but 
unestimated proportion of the urban population is likewise 
not served. Population growth in the larger cities has far 
outstripped water supply, except in Taipei, where the new 
reservoir is expected to enable the city system to accom- 
modate 600,000 persons. Expanded industrial and military 
projects also have drawn heavily on water supplies. The 
problem is particularly serious at Kaohsiung, where the 
available water supply actually declined during a period 
in which the population almost doubled. Although it is not 
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necessary that every inhabitant be brought within the reach 
of water supply facilities, it is essential that provision be 
made for city plants which are adequate to meet prospective - 
population, industrial, and health requirements. 


Taiwan possesses abundant water resources, but the 
availability of water varies widely from season to season 
and from place to place, creating problems in utilization. 
For many years large-scale but generally unintegrated pro- 
jects for the development of irrigation, hydroelectric power, 
and industrial and domestic water supplies, as well as for 
flood control, have been carried out in attempts to solve these 
problems. In spite of the progress made, sustained effort 
is called for to maintain and augment the productivity of 
the island in order to keep pace with population, industrial 
development and foreign trade goals. After several de- 
cades, gravel-charged rivers continue to destroy levees and 
diversion works and to devastate cropland; thousands of acres 
remain in partial idleness during the winter drought; a 
majority of the population is still dependent upon village 
or farmyard wells for domestic water supply; an estimated 
four-fifths of the water received as rain discharges to the 
sea unused. Although it is generally agreed that construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs would answer most of the problems 
of water maldistribution, it must also be observed that a 
point has been reached in the construction of physical faci- 
lities, beyond which further progress requires comprehensive 
river basin surveys on the basis of which renewed, coordinated 
effort can be planned. 


FARM INCOME IN TAIWAN 


The yardstick for measuring the standard of living of 
a nation is the national income. For a nation where agri- 
cultural production stands as the major industry of the 
country, farm income constitutes the bulk of national in- 
come. Taiwan is basically an agricultural island. Unfor- 
tunately, befére the investigation was undertaken by JCRR, 
there had been no census taken in Taiwan, and no complete 
and accurate data on either national income or farm income 
have been available. 

Farm income data may be collected by two different 
methods. The first one is the farm-survey or interview 
method and the other is the record-keeping or farm-account- 
ing method. The farm-accounting method, which is more 
accurate, has not been used; because Taiwan farm records 
are unavailable at present. In attempting to collect sample 
data with respect to farm income, JCRR has therefore 
initiated this farm-survey and selected 1952 as the period 
for investigation. (A farm record-keeping project was 
however already started by JCRR in June 1953 with a view 
to establishing the future basis of farm-accounting studies). 

The earning of farmers in Taiwan is usually considered 
low. The prime purpose of the survey of the JCRR is to 
find out just how much the farmers are getting. The data 


-. eollected on farm income will facilitate the study of national 
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income. The survey will also provide some basic data for 
government officials to use in formulating sound agricultural 
policies. Besides, the survey will help to reveal the physical 
as well as the monetary income of sample farms in the 13 
different farming regions of Taiwan. 


Method of Data Collection 


The Farm Income Survey is one of the largest surveys 
conducted by the Rural Economics Division of the JCRR. 
In view of the magnitude of the work, a number of govern- 


mental and educational organizations interested in farm 
income problems were invited to participate in the survey. 
The division of work between the participating agencies 
was set out as follows. The JCRR provided the general 
supervision, technical assistance and funds necessary for 
carrying out the project. The Department of Agricultural 
Economics of the Provincial College of Agriculture at Tai- 
chung was responsible for the field survey, tabulation, com- 
pilation and analysis of the first hand data, and the pre- 
paration of a preliminary report. The Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the National Taiwan University offer- 
ed comments on the technical aspects of this project and 
provided supervisors and interviewers for field investigation, 
tabulation and compilation of the source material. The 
Provincial Department of Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Central Agricultural Research Institute also provided super- 
visors and interviewers for the field work. The Local 
Farmers’ Associations and Township Offices rendered assis- 
tance in sampling and questioning the farmers. 


The survey was conducted in 13 farming regions which 
represent practically all the agricultural regions of the island 
except Penghu Prefecture and the Central Mountainous 
Areas where forestry is the predominant type of agricul- 
ture. Within the 13 farming regions, the investigation 
covered 100 townships and 4,000 sample farm families, 
which are respectively 29 and 0.67 per cent of their totals 
on the island. Of the 903,277 chia of cultivated land in 
1952, the area investigated amounted to 5,178 chia or 0.57 
per cent of the total. Sample farms were classified into 


four groups according to the size: 0.01-0.49 chia, 0.50-0.99 
chia, 1.00-1.99 chia and 2 chia and more. 
hectare). 


The field work of this survey was carried out by 200 
interviewers and 20 supervisors recruited from all parti- 


(1 chia = 0.9699 
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cipating agencies. Most of the interviewers were students 
of the Departments of Agricultural Economics of the College 
and of the University. 


Findings of the Survey 


Land and Human Resources. Relative to the number 
of persons on farms, farmers in Taiwan have very limited 
usable land resources. Among the 4,000 farm families sur- 
veyed the man-to-land ratio was roughly about 6.3 persons 
for one chia of cultivated land. This has resulted in a very 
high rate of land utilization, averaging almost twice a year 
with 3-4 times a year in extreme cases. 


The size of farm varied considerably among the 13 
farming regions. Ranked on the top of all regions the Tea 
Region had an average farm size of nearly 2 chia in contrast 
with less than 1 chia for the two Taichung regions. The 
difference in the average size of the farm was due prin- 
cipally to the difference of the fertility of soil and weather 
conditions. Taichung is a case in point. It is generally 
admitted that this area is the most’ fertile rice area and 
densely populated region on this island, containing more 
small farms than other areas. 


On the average, paddy field constituted more than 70 
per cent of land cultivated by the farmers investigated. 
Upland and other lands represented the other 30 per cent. 
The smaller the farm size, the bigger the percentage of 
paddy field. Farms with less than 1 chia of land had 
almost 80 per cent of their cultivated land in paddy field. 


Human and animal labor are of special importance in 
Taiwan which is one of the less mechanized agricultural 
regions of the world. In 1952, Taiwan had about 4.5 million 


of rural population and the number of persons covered by 


this survey amounted. to 32,562 with male and female 
distributed about evenly. 


The size of farm family of the 4,000 sample farms 
averaged 8.14 persons, which was very high compared with 
figures which have appeared in official reports and other 
survey studies. The size of farm family varied in the 13 
farming regions but the variation was not great. 


Farm Family Receipts. Farm family receipts repre- 
sent gross receipts derived from farm and off-farm sources, 
including crop production, livestock raising, non-farm wages, 
interest, rent and other minor sources of income. In 1952, 
farm families in Taiwan received on the simple arithmetic 
average gross receipts of about NT$ 12,500 including the 
value of home products consumed by the family. Receipts 
varied directly with the size of the farm. Small farmers 
with less than 0.49 chia of farm land earned about NT$6,000. 
Farmers with 0.5-0.99 chia of farm land got about NT$9,000. 
Farmers with 1.00-1.99 chia of farm land received about 
NT$14,000 while large farmers with 2 chia and more of 
farm land got more than four times that of small farmers 
or nearly twice the figures of the provincial average. 


Among the various sources of farm receipts, crop pro- 
duction -was by far the most important one contributing 
more than 70 per cent of the total family receipts. Re- 
ceipts from livestock, poultry and poultry products ranked 
next in importance constituting more than 15 per cent of 
the total. Thus, crop production and livestock raising are 
the main sources of income for the farmers in Taiwan, 
accounting for well over four-fifths of the entire farm 
family receipts. Receipts from non-farm sources including 
off-farm wages, side-line earnings, rent and interest, were 
as a whole of minor importance. 


Farm families in Taiwan received on the average cash 
receipts of NT$4,500 or 36 per cent of the total family 
receipts in 1952, and the other 64 per cent was received in 
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kind. Of the 36 per cent cash receipts, less than 17 per 
cent came from crop production, 10 per cent from non- 
farm sources, largely rent, and 9 per cent from selling 
livestock and livestock products. Although crop production 
represented more than 70 per cent of the total farm family 
receipts, it accounted for relatively a smaller proportion 
in cash receipts. This indicates that farmers in Taiwan 
have limited amount of farm products for sale on the 
market. 


The relatively high provincial average of receipts in 
kind and the small portion of cash receipts reflected several 
basic farm economic problems. Firstly, it points out that 
most of the farm products produced by Taiwan farmers 
were consumed by farm families. Secondly, farmers were 
short of disposable cash income to buy manufactured goods 
especially daily necessities. Thirdly, it was impossible for 
most farmers to make any systematic plans for permanent 
improvement of their farms. Fourthly, it is obvious that 
off-farm employment opportunities for farmers in Taiwan 
to earn cash money were limited. 


Farm Expenditures. The farm expenditures are the 
production expenses for crops, livestocks, forestry, fishery 
and sericultural products produced on farms. Taiwan farm 
families spent an average of about NT$7,000 for farm 
operation in 1952, including the value of unpaid family 
labor. Small farms spent about NT$2,700 while large farms 
with 2 chia and more cultivated land spent about NT$14,000. 
Most of these expenses were used for crop production and 
livestock raising, accounting for 95 per cent of the total 
(85 per cent for crop production and 10 per cent for live- 
stock raising). Only a fraction was used for the production 
of other crops and for permanent improvement. It is 
found that the larger the size of farm the greater the 
percentage of expenditures used for crop production and 
smaller for livestock production. On the other hand, small 
farmers spent relatively more for livestock production and 
less for crop production. Thus, it can be said that small 
farmers depend more in deriving their receipts from live- 
stock than large farms. 


Only about 30 per cent of the NT$7,000 spent for 
farm operation by Taiwan farmers in 1952 was in cash 
and the other 70 per cent was in kind. The distribution 
of cash and non-cash expenses in the 4 different farm size 
groups vary somewhat but all of them had non-cash ex- 
penses a great deal more than cash expenses. 


Farm Family Earnings. Farm family income generally 
indicates net farm income plus value of family-used farm 
products, net rental of farm dwelling and off-farm earnings. 
The formula for computing farm family income used in this 
survey is somewhat different from the generally used for- 
mula because no records of beginning inventory and ending 
inventory were made in this survey. Therefore, no net 
farm income or net business gain could be computed from 
the collected data, and only farm family earnings are 
computed, which represent farm family receipts minus farm 
operating expenses. The value of unpaid family labor is 
not subtracted from the computed earnings. 


In 1952, Taiwan farmers received average farm family 
earnings of a little less than NT$7,400 (or a little over 
NT$7.000 after deductng taxes and contributions) which 
was used mainly for supporting the living of an average 
size of farm family of 8.14 persons in the year. As farm 
family receipts come largely from the crop production, the 
size of farm has a very close relation to the amount of 
earnings received. Farmers with small holdings received 
average farm family earnings of only about NT$3,800, 
farmers with 0.5-0.99 chia of land got NT$5,000, while 
farmers with 1-1.99 chia of cultivated land received more 
than NT$8,000. Big farmers who cultivated two chia or 
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more of land collected average family earnings of about 
NT$14,700. 


Farm family earnings vary considerably among the 13 
farming regions. The highest family earnings in Taipei 
Region amounted nearly to NT$10,000, while the lowest 
region, the Western Sugarcane Region, totalled only NT$ 
5.400. The majority of the region had family earnings of 
NT$7,000 to NT$9,000. 


Of the total farm family earnings about one-third 
was in cash and two-thirds in kind. Small size farms had a 
larger proportion of earnings in cash than large farms. 
This was probably due to the fact that small farmers tend 
to sell a higher per cent of their valuable products in ex- 
change for cheaper foods from the market, while big 
farmers retain proportionally more of these products for 
their own consumption. 


When compared with prevailing wage scale existing in 
other industries, the return to farm family labor is very 
low. Figured on man-equivalent basis, the annual return 
per man-equivalent is less than NT$600. This low return 
earned by farm family labor is not a sole feature for farm 
family in Taiwan but for most farmers of the world. 


Why farmers in most of the world, particularly in 
self-sufficient family type farming areas, are willing to accept 
relatively low wages in contrast to people working in other 
occupations? It is not that they are willing to work at 
very low wages. One of the fundamental reasons is that 
their opportunities of alternative employment are relatively 
more limited than that for workers in most other trades. 
In many areas they are segregated in isolated communities 
in which better employment opportunities other than farm- 
ing are usually not available. 


Per Capita and Per Chia Farm Family Earnings. The 
average per capita farm family earnings received by Taiwan 
farmers in 1952 were about NT$900. The average per chia 
farm family earnings in 1952 were roughly NT$5,700. 


Taxes and Contributions. Excluding land tax which 
was considered as farm production expense in this survey, 
farm families in Taiwan paid an average of about NT$300 
or more than 4 per cent of their family earnings, for taxes 
and contributions in 1952. The sum paid by different farm 
size groups increased proportionally with the increase of 
size. Except small farmers, all farm size groups paid 
about 4 per cent of family earnings for taxes and contribu- 
tions. Small farmers paid only about NT$140, or a little 
over 3 per cent of their family earnings. 
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Suggested Lines of Actions 


It is clear from this survey that both gross farm 
family receipts and farm family earnings in Taiwan are 
small. The fundamental problem of Taiwan’s farm economy 
is, therefore, how to increase the gross farm income. Since 
the most important source of farm income is crop produc- 
tion, the most logical way for improving farmers’ financial 
status, for the time being at least, would be to increase crop 
production through intensive cultivation and the expan- 
sion of crop areas. Although the potential cultivated area 
of this island is quite limited there is still room for crop 
acreage expansion if irrigation facilities could be developed 
at reasonably low cost to the extent desired by farmers. 


The limited area of cultivated land to boost per 
hectare yield of major crops should be of paramount 
importance in increasing the farm income. According to a 
caleulation on the indexes of per hectare yield of 13 major 
crops in Taiwan, made by the Rural Economic Division of 
JCRR, the yields of such important crops such as sweet 


- potato, peanut, sugarcane, tobacco and banana, are still 


below the 1940-1943 average. If the rate of fertilizer 
application, which is about 10 per cent below the 1940- 
1948 average, could be raised to the pre-war level and 
higher, accompanied with seed breeding and pest and disease 
control programs, there should be no doubt that more physical 
products and receipts per hectare of land will be yielded 
to farmers. 


The expansion of credit and marketing facilities includ- 
ing the elimination of usurers of rural areas and the un- 
necessary middlemen in the marketing of farm products 
would undoubtedly give the farmers a better chance to 
derive more cash income which is at present very low in 
proportion to their income in kind. 


Facing with limited land resources and a rapidly grow- 


ing population at a rate of some 300,000 annually, off-farm 


employment opportunities in cities and industrial centres 
would probably ease somewhat the pressure to population on 
farm land should such employment opportunities be made 
available for farmers. The survey showed that farm fami- 
lies nearby sugar plants or other industrial concerns usually 
have more chance to earn money from off-farm sources 
than farm families far. remote from industrial activities. 
Therefore, how to locate industries in rural areas to provide 
employment opportunities for farmers should receive more 
attention in the near future from public officials respofisible 
for rural economic programs. 


TAIWAN’S CORAL INDUSTRY 


The coral industry of Taiwan began with the discovery 
of an immense coral reef outside Keelung harbour in 1924. 
The industry was developed into a large-scale export business 
prior to the war by the Japanese. Taiwan coral is found 
principally near the harbors of Keelung and Suao and in 
the waters around the Pescadores. According to the CAT 
Bulletin (Vol. 8 No. 4), Taiwan’s output once reached 80% 
of the world’s total coral harvest. It grows in the sea in a 
tree-like formation with a heavy skeleton of lime (Calcium 
carbonate) inhabited by a multitude of small polyps. It 
usually grows only in warm waters of 20°C up, and at a 
depth of about 200 meters though some have been found 
as deep as 300 meters under the sea. Coral is red, pink or 
creamy white in color, and each color has in itself many 
variations. People in the Orient, and particularly in China, 
prize the very red coral while pink coral appeals miost to 
westerners. In commercial rating, pure, bright and spotless 
coral with lovely luminosity, concentrated lustre and without 
fissure or other sign of damage is the best quality. In 


addition to this classification, coral is further categorized 
by its condition when pulled from the sea. Coral which is 
still inhabited by living polyps is bright, lustrous and superior 
in quality. Coral which has broken spots due to the impact 
of currents or other reasons will fade in colour gradually. 
Coral which has already been deserted by living polyps is 
graded the lowest. The method of reproduction and the 
rate of multiplication of the coral plant is still under study. 
Three different theories have been suggested: (1) that coral 
will not fully reproduce in a given area until 50-80 years 
after the field is harvested; (2) Coral will not fully repro- 
duce for 500-600 years after a harvest; (3) Coral will never 
reproduce again on the same spot. The latter theory has 
developed because there has been no new discovery of coral 
in the Mediterranean in recent years where coral beds were 
once profuse. 

A motorized junk is commonly used for coral fishing 
in Taiwan waters. A fishing net of thick silk and Manila 
rope which can withstand the strains of sea currents and cuts 
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EcoNomIC REVIEW 


‘SINGAPORE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 


The density of the population and the jostling for build- 
ing space round the harbour have always presented a major 
problem. Only three years after the foundation of the 
Settlement of Singapore Sir Stamford Raffles appointed a 
town planning committee ‘in order to afford comfort and 
security to the different descriptions of inhabitants who have 
resorted to the Settlement and to prevent confusion and 
disputes hereafter’. This committee allotted the area on 
either side of the Singapore River to the Government and 
to the different races, and these groupings have largely 
persisted to the present day. There has not since 1822 
been any demarcation of areas to racial communities. The 


- streets are arranged in a geometrical pattern which the 


‘Town Committee’ prescribed and the shophouses along them 
still have a ‘verandah open at all times as a continued and 
covered passage at each side of the street’. In later years 
the laying out of roads has been carried out by the City 
Council and by the Public Works Department working in 
close collaboration with the Singapore Improvement Trust. 


The Singapore Improvement Trust was formed under 
the Singapore Improvement Ordinance in July, 1927. The 
Ordinance provides for a board of trustees, eleven in 
number, with the President of the City Council as chairman. 
The other official members are the Financial Secretary of 
the Colony, the Chairman of the Rural Board, the Director 
of Public Works and the City Health Officer, with six un- 
official trustees, three of whom are nominated by _ the 
Governor, two by the City Council and one by the Rural 
Board. The chief executive officer is the Manager. 


The main duty of the Trust is to prepare and maintain 
a General Improvement Plan to which additions and amend- 
ments, approved by the Governor in Council, are made from 
time to time. In December, 1951, the Trust was given the 
duty of preparing a Master Plan for the whole Colony be- 
fore the 1st of January, 1955. This Master Plan must be 
reviewed every five years after a quinquennial survey and 
report. 

“ The work of the Trust is carried out by seven depart- 
ments under the general supervision of the Manager. They 
are the General Improvement Plan Department, Estates and 
Lands Department, Architects Department, Survey Depart- 
ment, Secretariat, Accounts Department and Diagnostic Sur- 
vey Team. At the end of 1953 the staff of the Trust was 
83 senior officers, 318 junior officers and 469 labourers, plant 
and machine operators, etc. 


Its main sources of revenue, other than from the rents 
of its housing estates, are a 2 per cent improvement rate 
levied on properties in the city area and an equivalent 
contribution from Government. 


from sword-like reefs is used. Stones about 12” in diameter 
are secured to the bottom of the net to hasten its descent. 
After six or seven nets have been dropped, the junks are 
allowed to drift so that the moving nets pull the coral loose 
from the sea bed. Coral has been prized since the first day 
when it was picked from ocean reefs. In the Orient, it is 
listed as one of the “seven valuables” in Buddhist literature 
and has been treated as a precious charm to rid evil in- 
fluences and bring blessings to its owner. It is polished and 
carved into ornaments and curios because of its beautiful 
color and luminous sheen. Coral processing in Taiwan has 
witnessed a great deal of advancement as the artisans l<carn- 
ed new techniques and designs and were equipped with more 
modern tools. Taiwan coral products with beautiful designs 
now equal if not surpass those of other countries. The 
price of coral is fixed in accordance with its size, quality 
and the extent of finishing done upon it. The price of a 
piece of raw coral weighing 10 taels (about 13.3 ounces) 
varies from US$5 to US$400, and the cost of processed 
coral. ornaments and curios range from US$1 for a coral 
ring to US$1,000 for a large carved coral tree. 
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Rural 


The Diagnostic Survey Team was formed in January; 
1952, to carry out a diagnostic survey of the Colony of 
Singapore, and to submit to the Governor in Council, after 
three years, a report of the survey, together with a Master 
Plan indicating the manner in which it is proposed that land 
in the Colony should be used. The Team functions as a 
department of the Singapore Improvement Trust advised by 
Sir George L. Pepler, C.B., Town Planning Adviser to the 
Colony. The work of the Team falls into two categories:— 
(i) survey and research; (ii) preparation of the Master 
Plan. 


Town and Country Planning:— The Trust works in 
close co-ordination with Government departments, the City 
Council and the Rural Board, which are appropriately repre- 
sented on the Board of Trustees. Technical officers of the 
Trust serve on a number of Government, City Council and 
Board committees. In addition to participating in 
the work of such committees, the Trust has itself investi- 
gated both general problems and specific needs and has in 
numerous cases put forward definite proposals which have 
been carried into effect. The findings of the diagnostic 
survey have been of the- utmost value in this connection. 


In the field of private development, a large number 
of persons have availed themselves of consultant advice 
given by the Trust and this has facilitated the control of 
development during the difficult interim period which must 
elapse before the publication of the Master Plan. The 
number of such references has been in excess of that for 
any previous year. 


The Diagnostic Survey Team has completed the pro- 
gramme of surveys begun in 1952, and has dealt with the 
following subjects:— (i) general land use—central areas, 
suburban, rural areas; (ii) survey of areas used for tem- 
porary and attap buildings; (iii) industrial resources; (iv) 
building resources; (v) car parking in central areas; (vi) 
census of the volume of traffic passing over roads. The 
Plan, apart from suggesting the broad lines of developments 
for a considerable period to come, will take into account 
the phenomenal increase in population which, if it conforms 
to the present trend, will reach over 2,000,000 by 1972. The 
Plan will make suggestions for the housing programme and 
other implications which such a situation involves. The 


effect on the industrial and commercial structure will also 
be examined. 


Proposals will also be included for the re-development 
of the central areas of the City, and the improvement of 
road communications. Public works already proposed or 
about to be carried out have been planned to co-ordinate 
with the Master Plan. 


A Preliminary Island Plan, intended to be used as a 
medium for consultation and to test public opinion before 
the Master Plan is finalized, has been ready since the begin- 
ning of 1953, but cannot be issued in advance of the enact- 
ment of legislation designed to prevent the land specula- 
tion which might result from its proposals. _ 


HOUSING:— The housing carried out for the civilian 
population in Singapore may be divided into three cate- 
gories:— (i) housing carried out by the Singapore Improve- 
ment Trust; (ii) housing carried out by public bodies for 
their own staff; (iii) housing carried out by private enter- 
prise. 

For some years, the Singapore Improvement Trust has 
been responsible for almost half the total volume of housing 
constructed in Singapore. It functions as the official Gov- 
ernment agency for public housing in the Colony. From 
the time of its inception in 1927 until 1936, the only new 
housing constructed by the Trust was the very limited 


amount which resulted from its improvement schemes. By 
1936, however, a definite housing shortage had become ap- 
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parent, especially amongst the working classes, and the 
Trust began building low-cost accommodation mainly for 


this class of the population. Before 1942, the Trust had 


constructed 2,049 dwellings comprising 793 flats, 779 houses, 
477 tenement rooms, and 54 shops. 

The large influx of population and the lack of au- 
thorized building during the Japanese occupation produced 
serious Overcrowding and the housing shortage on the 
resumption of Civil Government in 1946 was acute, whilst 
building costs were very high. But research into economi- 
cal methods of planning and construction produced designs 
which could still be rented at a figure within the reach of 
large numbers of those who most. needed housing. The 
Trust therefore again began building towards the end of 
1946 and has since continued to build at an ever-increasing 
rate. 

Many different types of dwellings have been produced 
with a variety of structural schemes, most of them the 
result of the Trust’s own research and experiment and rang- 
ing from single storey terrace quarters to nine-storey blocks 
of flats. The whole of the housing constructed has been 
designed for income groups of under $600 a month. Rentals 
of post-war properties ranged from $20 to $90 a month. 

Up to the end of 1953 the Trust had constructed a 
total of 9,652 housing units and 467 shops including its 
pre-war developments. | 

The year 1953 in particular was in almost every way a 
most successful one. For the first time in the Trust’s 
history, more than 2,000 dwelling units were completed, the 
detailed figures being 1,712 flats, 329 one and two-storey 
low rental units and 27 shops—a total of 2,068 units of all 
kinds. In addition, there were 1,544 dwelling units and 10 
shops under construction on 31st December, 1953, and the 
expenditure on housing during the year was approximately 
$113 millions. 

Following the severe rise in building costs during 1951 
and the early part of 1952, prices began to fall during the 
second half of 1952 and continued to fall throughout 1953. 
This fall was due to three main factors: the drop in the 
prices of materials, the introduction and acceptance by the 
City Council of a code of practice for low-cost housing, and 
the Trust’s continual research for the most economical and 
efficient methods and designs. The cost of two and three 
bedroom flats of the latest designs has been between $5,000 


and $6,300 per unit, inclusive of earthworks, piling, roads, | 


services, etc., but excluding land. The rents -of the. latest 
of these types ranged from $42 to $50 for a two-bedroomed 
flat. 

Earthworks have been proceeding in 1953 at full pres- 
sure on the site of Singapore’s first new town, Queenstown, 
and the first flats have been built at Princess Margaret 
neighbourhood. At the same time, a very great deal of 
work has been done in planning the whole 540-acre site as 
a modern, efficient and complete town. When completed, 
Queenstown will hold at least 65,000 people living in five 
neighbourhood anits, each provided with its own _ shops, 
markets, schools, playing fields, places of amusement and 
other community facilities. All the neighbourhoods will be 
related to one another and knit together to form a complete 
town where people can live a comfortable, convenient and 
healthy life within reasonable distances from their work. 

The Trust housing as in previous years has been carried 
out by means of Government loans. Up to 1951 these loans 
were for a period of sixty years at 3 per cent but from 
1951 they have been at 4 per cent over the same period. 
However, for the special low-cost dwellings, at $2,000 per 
unit, money has been made available at 3 per cent over 
forty years which is estimated to be the life of that type 
of construction. The total amount of loans granted from 
1948 up to the end of 1953 was $594 millions. Since then, 


_a further loan of $334 millions has been made available to 


cover schemes providing for 5,959 dwelling units, 137 shops 
and 10 markets. Rentals are charged covering the cost of 
repayment of loans and interest, management, maintenance 
and City Council assessment. 

Loans at a low rate of interest over a long period 
constitute a form of subsidy for public housing. In addi- 
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tion to this form of subsidy, the Government has undertaken 
to write off part of the capital cost of the land and services 
required for any scheme in order that the Trust may charge 
an economic rental within the means of the people for whom 
the housing is intended. The object of this form of subsidy 
is to avoid the dangers of direct subsidies on rents. 


The housing carried out by other public authorities (i) 
the City Council, (ii) the Public Works Department for the 
Government and (iii) the Singapore Harbour Board, has 
been for the purpose of providing accommodation for their 
own employees. In 1953 the City Council completed 347 
dwelling units, the Public Works Department 180 and the 
Singapore Harbour Board 324. 


The total number of permanent dwelling houses owned 
by public bodies in Singapore is as follows:— 


9,652 
6,694 


by the Improvement Trust. 


by the Public Works Department for housing Govern- 
ment employees. 


by the City Council for its employees. 
by the Harbour Board for its employees. 


owned by public bodies. 


4,300 
5,529 


Total 26,175. 


In addition to the above the Armed Services provide 
quarters for many locally engaged civilians. It is estimated 
that 20,000 civilians are so housed quite apart from the mili- 


tary quarters provided for the large number of service men 
and women. ; 


The erection of buildings is subject to the planning 
control of the Improvement Trust especially in such matters 
as the areas in which houses and shops are put up. Build- 
ings are also regulated as to their actual design by building 
regulations and by-laws administered by the building au- 
thorities—in the city area this is the City Architect and 


Building Surveyor and in the rest of the Island it is the 


a Board Building Surveyor—and plans require prior 
approval by these authorities before erection may begin. 


The private buildings completed during 1953 included 
2,356 dwelling units of which 302 in rural areas were of 
temporary construction. Some of the buildings were ter- 
race houses and flats which contained many dwelling units. 
In the more congested areas of the city the building of 
wood and attap houses in sites without adequate sanitation 
had been continuing steadily for over ten years. Their 
existence impeded orderly development. 


Private developers: are giving increasing attention to 
the needs of the middle income groups. Two large private 
estates are providing houses in _ well-ordered development 
schemes, whilst in other schemes estate roads and services 
are being provided and the land sold off in small 
easily manageable lots to individual owners who then 
erect their own houses. In Singapore there is not the 
large number of building societies found in other countries. 
However, there is at least one society which is now con- 
centrating its activities on mortgage loans in respect of 
small house property. There is considerable scope for such 
activity, as it cannot be too strongly stressed that building 
for the middle class in Singapore is almost as badly needed 
as that for the lowest income groups. 


The Government has a scheme for advancing loans to 
its employees for the purchase of houses up to 95 per cent 
of their cost. 

The rents of all properties built and let out before the 
war are subject. to the Control of Rent Ordinance, 1953. 
So far as houses are concerned, owners are not permitted 
to increase the rents which prevailed on 3rd September, 
1939, by more than fixed amounts ranging from 5 to 20 
per cent, according to the class of house. In certain specific 
cases, some additional increases are permitted beyond these 
controlled amounts, but the broad guiding principle remains 
the same. Differences which arise between landlord and 
tenant may be referred to a Rent Conciliation Board con- 
stituted under the Ordinance. Buildings erected after Ist 
August, 1947 are not subject to control, neither are the 
rents. There has been, and still is, a black market in 
rented properties, particularly in those which are subject to 
Rent Control. 
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HONGKONG COTTON INDUSTRY IN 1954 


The world cotton industry as a whole is on the advance. 
Countries in which this industry is highly developed are 
prospecting for new markets.. Countries short of foreign 
exchange are restricting imports. As a result, Hongkong 
cotton industry is confronted with extraordinary difficulties 
and stiff competitions. However small profits have been 
made. The most conspicuous being in the shirt-making in- 
dustry. 


SPINNING INDUSTRY 


The local spinning industry underwent a considerable 
change in the nature of expansion and in the adaptation to 
altered conditions in 1954. Existing vacant spaces were 
utilized by some works to install additional spindles and 
looms thus reducing production costs. Others profited by 
stocking up the supply of cotton when price was low. Some 
factories produced staple fibre yarn to meet the demand 
from Korea. These measures helped most of the mills to 
earn good profits. The total number of spindles in opera- 


tion in 13 works at the beginning of 1954 was 213,000. 


In July the figure rose to 230,000. Up to November it 
further increased to 241,000. The Maryland Textile Co. 
(H.K.) Ltd. and the Eastern Textiles started production 
early in 1955. The total number of mills now in operation 
is 15 and that of spindles about 200,000. There were great 
improvements in the equipment. Combing machines were 
installed in many works to produce 60/80 counts fine yarn. 
Dyeing machines were installed to produce various shades 
of cotton yarns. Improved spindles were used in replace- 
ments. 


Most of the workers are skilled and the skill is being 
continuously improved. The production hours per week in 
Hongkong mills reach 150 hours as compared with the 96 
hrs. and 56 hrs. in Japan and England respectively. The 
quality of Hongkong yarns and staple fibre yarns is now 
universally recognized as above standard. The breaking 
strength of medium quality 20 counts yarn is up to 85/90 
lbs. comparing favourably with Japanese, Italian and Indian 
yarns. At the end of November there were 9,712 regular 
workers in 13 mills. The aggregated production capacity 
was (20 counts yarn) 7,200,000 lbs. or 18,000 bales per 
month at the beginning of the year and 8,240,000 lbs. or 
20,600 bales for November. By July 1955 the total monthly 
production figure will reach 22,000 bales and the number of 
workers 12,000. Although under stiff competitive pressure, 
30,770,185 lbs. of yarn valued at $96.7 million were exported 
during 1954. Compared with 31,311,717 lbs. and $100 
million for 19538, there was a drop of 600,000 lbs. and 
$3.3 million. Price per lb. of grey cotton yarn in 1953 
was $3.21 and in 1954 $3.15, a decrease of $0.06 or 
2% approximately. In January the market price for 20 
counts grey cotton yarn, high quality, was $1,210 per bale. 
It dropped to $1,130 in July and August. There was a 
slight rise in September and in October recovered to $1,200 
but dropped to $1,150 in December. The difference between 
the highest and lowest was $80 which is the narrowest 
fluctuation in recent years. 


EXPORT OF YARNS IN 1954 


1,510,500 Ibs. $ 5,085,820 
1,680,400 lbs. $ 4,875,230 


Indonesia maintained the first place though her figure 
registered a considerable drop as compared with that of 


1953. Pakistan and Thailand bought less but Korea, Philip- 
pines, Vietnam and Burma registered improvements. Total 
production during 1954 was about 80 million pounds. Of 
this, 31 million pounds were exported and 49 million pounds 
were consumed locally. 


WEAVING INDUSTRY 


1954 was a difficult year for this industry, especially 
during May/September. More automatic looms were in- 
stalled. At the beginning of the year there were 6,200 
automatic looms, the figure increased to 6,500, by the end 
of the year. Wooden looms were extensively used but ac- 
curate figures are not available. Local consumption of piece 
goods during 1954 was slightly better (10%) than previous 
years. Over 90% of total production was for export. The 
major market for Hongkong piece goods, Indonesia, cut her 
orders considerably due to the shortage of foreign exchange. 
Total value of piece goods exported to Indonesia was $91 
million for 1954 showing an alarming drop of $50 million 
from that for 1954. The increase in export to England 
was considerable. Most of the weaving works equipped 
with modern machinery made profits. $24,700,000 worth of 
piecegoods, comprising twills and grey cloth were shipped 
to England. The figure for the previous year was only 
$1,700,000. Malaya also sent here more orders, totalling 
$3,700,000 for bleached shirtings and others. This repre- 
sents an increase of $900,000 over 1953’s figure of $2,800.000. 
Export to the Philippines also showed an increase. There 
was no export to Korea in 1953 but this year Korea bought 
$3,000,000 worth of grey cloth and bleached shirtings. Ex- 
port to Australia and Burma also increased. Piece goods 
exports in 1954 amounted to $181.49 millien representing 
an increase of $23.90 million or 16% over that for 1953. This 
Increase was due chiefly to the development of markets in 
England, Australia, Korea and the Philippines. The prices 
of piece goods during 1954 often went below cost levels. 
In October the reduction in production in Japan and the 
steady improvement in export trade returned prices to cost 


levels. The price of unbleached twills (84 x 48 20s x 20s) 
EXPORT OF PIECEGOODS IN 1954: 

Compared 

Name Square Yds. with 1953 
Drills, ducks jeans, white .......... 65,531,740 on 

Cotton fabrics, other than grey 

23,295,312 + 124% 
4,568,087 — 10% 
Cotton fabrics, grey, n.e.s. ........ 2,266,865 — 31% 


PRODUCTION COST 


The following table shows the fluctuation of the average 
cost of production of different products :— 


Cost per square yard 


Name 1953 1954 
Shirtings, grey .................... $1.05 $0.94 —10% 
Sheetings, white 0.98 0.93 —35% 
Drills, ducks, jeans (white or 

1.22 1.19 — 2% 
Shirtings, white .................... 1.21 1.01 —16% 
Sheetings, grey ................- 0.82 0.95 +16% 
1.93 1.81 6% 
Drills, ducks and jeans, grey 1.21 1.32 + 9% 
(unbleached) 0.88 0.92 + 4% 
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was $32/33 per piece in January. It dropped to $28 in 
September and October, a figure below cost. In November, 
it recovered to $29.50. In December it was $28.50/29 per 
piece. About 200 million square yards were produced this 
year. This is an epochal record. 170 million square yards 
were exported and 10 million square yards were consumed 
locally leaving a comparatively small quantity in stock. 


KNITTING INDUSTRY 


Production and export were normal though prices were 
low. Indonesia reduced the purchase of singlets due to the 
lack of foreign exchange. Undaunted, local manufacturers 
enlarged the markets in Africa and South America and deve- 
loped new markets in Europe. Export of singlets during 
1954 amounted to $66.6 million, showing a decrease of $5.5 
million from that for the previous year. The record year 
was 1952 when exports totalled $95 million. Actually, more 
singlets were exported this year:— 1953 4,172,979 dozens; 
1954 4,338,293 dozens. The decrease in value was due to 
the use of interlock fabric by certain works to produce 
moderately priced goods. 


EXPORTS OF SINGLETS IN 1954 


- 1,555,394 dozen $27,013,876 
183,621 $ 2,230,428 
Other parts of Africa .... 94,600  ,, x 


* Includes a portion transhipped to Indonesia. 


Prices for singlets were slightly lower than those of 
the previous year. The average price per dozen was $15.36, 
representing a drop of $2.05 or 11% from $17.31 in 1953. 
This was due to the bigger export of moderately priced 
goods. Rate of profit was also low. Only slight improve- 
a in equipment and expansions were made in few large 
works. 


SHIRT FACTORIES 


Export of shirts registered considerable improvement 
in 1954. The total value of $64 million was $10 million 
higher than that for the previous year. This was attained 
despite the lower export price (1953—$47.83 per dozen, 
1954—-$42.96). The increase in orders from England, Africa 
and Australia more than offset the decrease in orders from 
S.E. Asia. In quantity, 1,490,177 dozens were exported in 
1954 showing an increase of 350,000 dozens or 31% over 
the record for the previous year. 


EXPORT OF SHIRTS IN 1954 


~ 


British East Africa _.......... 292,743 dozen $11,173,745 
British West Africa _........ 163,466 $ 5,795,169 
Malaya ....... 79,096, $ 5,185,446 
British Central Africa ....... 130,957 ss $ 4,843,948 


TOWEL KNITTING 


Demand from S.E. Asia was weak and the market was 
crowded by the dumping of old stocks. Export of plain 
towels amounted to $8.8 million, about half of the previous 
year’s $17 million. In quantity, it totalled 1,020,433 dozens, 
a drop of about 6% from 1953’s 1,087,853 dozens. Price 


dropped from $15.65 per dozen (1953) to $8.66 per dozen 


this year. 
EXPORT OF TOWELS IN 1954 

Burma 3 $ 608,459 
36,294 ,, $ 296,947 


1,217,893 
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JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 1955 
The Japan Trade Guide 1955 has just been 
published. It is replete with information on Japan’s 


trade and industrial activities during 1954 and contains 
in addition to gemeral information for foreign traders 
a comprehensive mercantile directory (over 1,800 Japan- 
ese manufacturers, exporters and importers listed). The 
700-page guide to Japanese trade is beautifully bound 
and is priced at HK $28.00. 


The 1955 edition of the Japan Trade Guide has been 
compiled under direct supervision of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry of the Japanese 
Government. Considerable improvements have been 
made in the trade directory section and the section 
devoted to general trade information. 


The first edition of the Japan Trade Guide was 
published in 1935. The 1955 edition is the fifth issue 
since the war’s end. Orders and enquiries have been 
on the increase every year, which attests to the growing 
popularity of the Japan Trade Guide among overseas | 
traders. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SECTION I | 
GENERAL SURVEY OF ECONOMIC AND TRADE CONDITIONS 
IN JAPAN 


Chapter 1 Japanese Economy, Chapter 2 Industrial Production 
Present and Future Chapter 3 Foreign Trade 


SECTION II 
EXPORT INDUSTRY AND EXPORT COMMODITIES 


Chapter 1 Mining Industry Chapter 7 Ceramic Industry 

Chapter 2 Iron and Steel Chapter 8 Sundry Goods 

Chapter 3 Non-ferrous Metals Chapter 9 Food Industry 

Chapter 4 Machinery Industry Chapter 10 Agriculture and 

Chapter 5 Textile Industry Stock-farming 

Chapter 6 Chemical Industry Chapter 11 Marine Products 
Chapter 12 Power Industry 

SECTION III 


MERCANTILE DIRECTORY 


According to Com- 
modities 


Chapter 1 List of Manufac- 
turers Classified 


According to Com- Chapter 3 Alphabetical List of 
modities Manufacturers and 
Chapter 2 List of Trading Trading Firms 
Firms Classified 
SECTION IV 
EXPORT AND IMPORT PROCEDURES 
Chapter 1 Export and Im- Chapter 6 Diplomatic Bsta- 
port Procedures blishments 
Chapter 2 Export and Import Chapter 7 International Trade 
Trading Law Fair 
Chapter 3 Export Inspection Chapter 8 International Econo- 
Chapter 4 Foreign Trade mic Cooperation 
Financing and Ex- Chapter 9 Patent and Trade 
port Insurance Mark System 
Chapter 5 Customs System Chapter 10 Commercial Arbi- 
tration 
SECTION V 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Chapter 1 Banking Chapter 6 Land Transportation 
Chapter 2 Marine Insurance Chapter 7 Commercial Aviation 
Chapter 38 Harbors, Ports and Chapter 8 Radio and Television 
Warehouses Chapter 9 Motion Pictures and 
Chapter 4 Maritime Trans- Light Opera 
portation Chapter 10 Tourism 
Chapter 5 Shipbuilding 
SECTION VI 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCENIC RESOURCES OF 
DIFFERENT PREFECTURES 


Orders for the Japan Trade Guide 1955 can be 
placed with the Far Eastern Economic Review, Ltd., 
322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong. Telephone 32429. 
Price per copy (De Luxe edition) HK$28.00. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For March 1955 


Total Kowloon and New Costin HK$ 


Vital Statistics: March (Jan.-Mar.) Kowloon— Number Building Site Work 
BOR es 6,607 20,705 Factories and Godowns 5 114,048 20,000 
1,657 5,126 Houses and Flats ..., 17 739,137 36,875 

Other (including mix- 
Retail Price Indices: March 1955 March 1954 ed accommodation) 4 424,191 td 
(March 1947: 100) Total (March, 1955) ........ 57 4,068,488 260,372 

Food (including drinks)  ........ 118 130 

119 104 Production of Cement: March Total (Jan.-Mar.) 

Clothing (including footwear) 89 92 Cement (metric tons) _........ 9,640 29,392 

101 109 | 

90 91 Jan. Feb. Mar. (Jan.-Mar.) 

Education 138 138 416 574 660 1,650 

Tobacco & Cigarettes _............ 113 113 Iron Ore (tons) .... 10,000 12,500 9,000 31,500 

Doctors & Medicines _ .............. 106 107 Wolfram Ore (lbs) .. 4,272 3,398 17,212 24,842 

en 100 100 Molybdenum (lbs) .... 5 3 16 24 

Household Equipment .............. 114 113 Lead Ore (tons) ...... 26 12 20 58 ; 

122 122 Graphite (tons) .... 67 181 145 393 

Newspaper & Stationery __....... 153 173 

81 R1 Kowloon-Canton Railway 

100 100 (British Section) : March Total (Jan.-Mar.) 

General Retail Price Index ._. 114 120 - Passengers: Upward .......... 163,952 512,129 

Hongkong Clearing House Figures: —— 26 981 74.999 

ickets...... 

Downward _...... 10,442,390 kgs 29,225,420 kgs 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Vehicles: March (March 31) 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia Motor Cycles ................ 30 1.266 
nace 46,747,045 Piivate Gare 286 15,218 

The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited 4,146,200 Taxis ‘? 7 244 

Public Hire Cars .......... 27 283 

$726,635,245 Motor Buses _. an 9 553 

Public Commercial Lorries _ 73 1,394 

. Private Commercial Lorries 49 1,503 

Electricity (kw hours) ...... 42,803,742 128,695,170 

Gas (cubic feet) ................. 50,570,800 159,621,500 1 10 

Tricycle (Goods) 782 
Total 
Animals Slaughtered (heads) 64,249 184,527 
is arketed (tons) ............ 4,954 10,618 

Vegetables Marketed (tons) .. 6,016 19,922 

Cancelled and (refused) _.....- 19 (6) 37(13) 

Certificates issued .............. 34 95 SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 


Hongkong Building Constructions in March: UNDER 60 TONS 


_ Cost in HK$ March Total (Jan.-Mar.) 

City of Victoria— Number’ Building Site Work Inward Outward Inward Outward 

Tonnage of Cargo: Junks........ 42,204 7,414 119,763 24,342 

Offices and Shops on 1 1,293,970 155,697 Tonnage of Cargo: Launches Ket 2,031 > 8,284 — 
Island outside Victoria— — -—— 

Houses and Flats __.. - 95 1,116,454 47,800 Tonnage of Vessels: Junks athe 64,378 60,601 177,460 173,643 

Other (including mix- Tonnage of Vessels: Launches as 5,555 5,634 19,362 19,370 

ed accommodation) 4 377,188 69,933 66,235 196,822 193,013 
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COMMERCIAIr CARGO TONNAGES | Total 
March Total (Jan.-Mar.) March (Jan.-Mar.) 
Ocean-going Vessels (tons) ...... 319,063 114,206 901,576 373,835 
River Steamers (toms) .......... 2,019 1,078 5,889 2,992 5,701 15,080 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF AIRCRAFT, Total 11,554 30,485 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT AT KAI TAK 
Total Freight: ; 
Imports (kilogrammes) 49,519 184,551 
Departures... 286 781 Exports (kilogrammes) 186,309 443,547 
Total 571 1,558 235,828 578,098 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
March Total (Jan.-Mar.) March Total (Jan.-Mar.) 
parma  .....: 5 $ 2,616,768 $ 6,023,532 $ 3,210,347 $ 11,162,417 
8,109,699 17,054,347 281,517 1,028,629 
Total Trade of Hdngkong ........ 325,633,878 204,390,005 603,923,258 


934,158,879 


: HONGKONG NOTES 


TRADE MARK VIOLATIONS 


A local dealer was fined $1,500 last week for applying 
to 12.75 pounds of knitting wool, a false trade mark too 
closely resembling that of the “Lavenda” brand belonging 
to Lister and Company of Bradford, England. The defen- 
dant pleaded that his shop assistant had bought the wool 
in small quantities from street hawkers and did not know 
that the trade mark was forged. Another case of infringe- 
ment of trade marks is still under investigation. A _ local 
flashlight battery factory was alleged to have possessed 
batteries, plates, labels and coverings for batteries to which 
a false trade mark too closely resembling that of the Ray- 
O-Vac Company had been applied. This same factory was 
also alleged to have infringed the trade marks of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


At the annual meeting of the China Emporium Ltd. the 
Chairman stated that as far back as two years ago, the 
Company had reviewed the overall purchasing policy and 
since then, have taken the greatest care in ordering goods 
and avoiding over-commitments. The Company have also 
been working on very narrow margins of profit. During 
the year the profit was somewhat less but the volume of 
business actually exceeded that of the preceding year. Net 
profit for 1954 plus the balance brought forward amounted 
to $477,000. Following appropriations were made: payment 
of dividend, 80 cents per share, free of tax ($240,708); dis- 
tribution of profit to founders, directors, managers and staff 

$20,912); transfer to general reserve ($100,000) and carry 
orward to 1955 ($115,722). 


The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber Estates reported a pro- 
fit of $117,664 for 1954 as compared with $73,012 for the 
preceding year. The dividend was 7 cents per share free 


‘ > 


of tax. The Chairman stated that during the year $57,000 
was spent on upkeep of new plantings and in planting up 
30 acres of vacant land. A further 100 acres will be 
planted this year and in a few years time all the reserve 
land will be planted up with high yielding rubber, bringing 
the planted area of the Estate up to about 2,000 acres. 
During the year 1224 acres of immature rubber became 
mature. The financial state of the Company has improved 
and is still improving. Costs in general have come down 
considerably but will show a small rise again due to the 
recent increases in wages. Labour is contented and ade- 
quate, and all buildings and machinery are in an excellent 
state of upkeep. Recently, a new Company was formed in 
Malaya called Plantation Agencies Ltd., to amalgamate the 
plantation agency businesses of J. A. Wattie & Co. Ltd. 
Kennedy, Burkill & Co. Ltd., and Henry Waugh & Co. Lid., 
and this joint Company is now acting as the Company’s 
Agents in Malaya in place of Kennedy, Burkill & Co. Ltd. 


The Lombard Insurance Company made a profit of 
$1.3 million in Fire Accounts and $85,753 in Accident Ac- 
counts. The Chairman reported that in the insurance world 
the past year had been: one of increasing competition in 
all branches and in particular on the marine side where 
rates had continued their downward trend, As a result, 
the Company had to make a transfer of $905,330 from Pro- 
fit and Loss Account to Marine Accounts. The balance for 
appropriation amounted to $1,729,246. The dividend for 
the year was $3 per share free of tax. 


HONGKONG PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 


Hongkong manufactures worth M$1 million will be 
displayed at the Third Trade Exhibition of the Hongkong 
Chinese Manufacturers Union to be held in Singapore from 
June 10 to 26. An eight-man advance party of the Union 
flew to Singapore last week to make final arrangements for 
the exhibition. There will be nearly 200 stalls, of which 
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CIVIL AVIATION REPORTS 
NEW B.0.A.C. SERVICES 


The first of B.O.A.C.’s new Constellation first class ser- 
vices was recently introduced on a once-weekly frequency 
between London and Tokyo. Flying by way of Rome, Beirut, 
Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Hongkong this service is 
faster than previous schedules. A second once-weekly Con- 
stellation service with a similar routing—now calls at Zurich 
instead of Rome and at Bangkok instead of Rangoon, and 
stopping at Delhi on the return flight from Tokyo. Tokyo 
now has two first class services a week. The first tourist 
Constellation service between London and Sydney, on a 
once-weekly frequency, was also introduced recently. It 
follows the same routing as the first class Constellation 
services on that route. Constellations on the new once- 
weekly service between London and Hongkong calls at Dus- 
seldorf, Beirut, Karachi, Delhi (eastbound only), Calcutta 
and Rangoon. Hongkong is now served by three B.0.A.C. 
first class services from London. Constellations recently 
took over the once-weekly service between Hongkong and 
Singapore. First class services between Britain and South 
Africa are now operated by Constellations twice-weekly by 
way of Rome, Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi and Livingstone to 
Johannesburg. 


The once-weekly first class service between London 
and Singapore will be taken over by Constellations on 
June 14. The routine will be London—Frankfurt—Damascus 
— Basra — 
A new first class service from London to Karachi was recent- 
ly introduced by Argonauts but on June 25 this service will 
be taken over by Constellations. B.O.A.C. first class Con- 
stellations carry 38 passengers except on the Australian 
route, on which they carry 34. During the next three 
months B.O.A.C.’s introduction into service of its recently 
acquired Stratocruisers and Constellations will result in 
widespread changes on its world-wide route network and 
will enable the Corporation to offer increased capacity, 
improved standards of comfort and, to many points, greater 
speed and frequency of service. While Constellations are 
being used on services to Africa and Far East, Strato- 
cruisers are taking over the North Atlantic services. 


KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


_ KLM Royal Dutch Airlines made a profit of 10 million 
guilders in 1954. The traffic revenue for 1954 amounted to 


102 will put up articles for sale and about 100 factories 
will be represented at the exhibition. Feature of this year’s 
exhibition will be a display of newly developed products. 
These will include certain kinds of aluminium ware, paints 
and sports shirts. 7 


RESETTLING OF SQUATTERS 


Government will construct more blocks at Li Cheng Uk, 
Kowloon, to resettle squatters. These blocks will be identi- 
cal with the multi-storey buildings at Tai Hang Tung. The 
new project, designed to provide over 7,000 rooms, will be 
completed during 1956. The first block will be ready for 
occupation before the end of this year. About 200 low-cost 
houses were recently completed on a mountain shoulder at 
Ngau Tau Kok in Kowloon for 900 Chinese refugees from 
China. This housing project was a consequence of Govern- 
ment’s decision to turn the Hong Tong area into an in- 
dustrial district. These 900 refugees, mostly from North 
China, had been living in wooden sheds in this area. Govern- 
ment requested the National Catholic Welfare Conference of 
America to undertake the housing project at Ngau Tau Kok 
to nesettle these refugees. The project consists of 196 units 
built at an average of $1,189 per unit. The site is near a 
primary school and a handicraft training school operated by 
the Maryknoll Mission of America. The refugees can now 
send their children to school to learn profitable occupations. 


A free clinic is also operated by the Maryknoll Mission for 
the refugees. | 
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333,291,000 guilders (1953: 287,727,000) and other sources 
of income brought in an additional 32,306,000 guilders, 
making a total of 365,597,000 guilders. As the total turn- 
over for 1953 was 318,623,000 guilders, this represents an 
increase. of 15%. The output in ton kilometers was 21% 
higher, owing to expansion of the capacity of the Company’s 
fleet, and the sales rose by 16%. In 1954 the output amount- 
ed to 333,900,000 ton kms. (as against 276,300,000 ton 
kms. in 1953), while the revenue ton kms. performed in- 
creased from 178,100,000 to 207,200,000 ton kms. This 
substantial expansion of output in 1954 imposed heavy 
demands on KLM, but the preparations made in previous 
years enabled the Company to cope with it successfully. 
The increase of output made itself felt on -practically all 
the routes. Some new services were inaugurated. Freight 
traffic was greatly benefited by the large increase of cargo 
capacity: the total freight traffic in 1954 was almost 20% 
higher than in 1953. The liquid resources of the Company 
were further increased in 1954. A sum of 15 million 
guilders was received from the Indonesian Government for 
the shares held by KLM in Garuda Indonesian Airways. In 
addition, the second half of a long-term loan contracted in 
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at US$34 million per average day. In 
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1952 became available in 1954; the amount thus placed at 
the Company’s disposal was 14 million guilders. As a result 
of thé improvement in the world economic situation and 
the consequent easing of international foreign exchange 
relationships, KLM’s difficulties in this field have gradually 
diminished and a net foreign exchange surplus of approxi- 
mately 53 million guilders was secured (1953: 49 million 
guilders). 

The composition of the fleet as at December 31, 1954, 
was as follows: 16 Douglas DC-3’s, 9 Douglas DC-4’s, 
6 Douglas DC-6’s, 2 Douglas DC-6A’s, 6 Douglas DC-6B’s, 
7 Convair CV-240’s, 14 Convair CV-340’s, 10 Lockheed 
L-749 Constellations and 12 Lockheed L-1049 Super Con- 
stellations. In the course of 1954 four Super Constellations 
and four Convair 340’s—representing a value of over 28 
million guilders—were added to the fleet. The cost of the 
whole fleet amounts to fully 275 million guilders, of which 
121 million guilders has been written off. Of the profit 
for 1954, 3 million guilders will be added to the General 
Reserve and 10% distributed among the personnel, while a 
dividend of 5% will be paid on the Ordinary and Privrity 
Shares and 43% on the Cumulative Preference Shares. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 23 to 28 May 
1955. 


U:S.$ 
May High Low High Low 

23 $586 58514 585% 584% 
24 585% 585 58514 58414 
25 58514 58414 584% 583% 
26 58514 584%, 5844 583% 
27 584% 58414 583% 582% 
28 582% 58114 580% 


D.D. rates: High 584% Low 580. 


Tuading totals: T.T. US$1,450,000, 
Notes cash US$499,000, forward 
US$2,840,000, D.D. US$280,000. 


The market turned weak on _ the 
victory of the Tories in the UK general 
election. The drop of 5 points or 1% 
was rather heavy but it showed that 
little speculative activity exists here. 
Future trend is expected to be on the 
easy side; though strike of British 
railway workers may adversely affect 
the cross rates in the long run the 
gain of Sterling cannot be ignored. In 
the T.T. sector, merchants and gold 
importers stopped buying while offers 
from Japan, Korea and Bangkok were 
keen. Sales from Bangkok were part- 
ly from flights of capital indirectly 
from Indochina and partly by authori- 
ties of Thailand to check the drop of 
their currency. In the notes market, 
local stock again increased by inflows 
from Japan, Korea, Indochina and the 
Philippines; as rates were too near to 
those of T.T. shippers declined to de- 
mand and so interest was fixed in 
favour of sellers and amounted to 
$4.55 per US$1,000. Positions figured 


the D.D. sector, the market was quiet; 
as buyers were few, rates worked lower 
than those of notes. 
Festival is approaching and more drafts 
are expected to come to the Colony. 


Yen and Piastre:— There was no 
trading in forward for Yen and Piastre 
but as positions were not cleared, in- 
terest was fixed for change over for 
Yen in favour of sellers at 1 cent per 
100,000 and for Piastre in favour of 


buyers at $2.10 per 10,000. Cash 
quotations were, $1,375 per Yen 
100,000 and $820—805 per Piastre 


10,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange:— Highest 
and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in Philippines 2.14—2.10, 
Japan 0.0141—0.0139. Highest and 
lowest rates per. HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency; Malaya 0.532, Indochina 12.40— 
12.00, Thailand 4.00—3.82. Sales: 
Pesos 460,000, Yen 95 million, Malayan 
$310,000, Piastre 12 million, Baht 43 
million. Agents of Communist China 
were buying Yen to cover payments 
for goods purchased in Japan. Baht 
continued to drop in value, and au- 
thorities of Thailand were beginning 
to intervene and sold US$ to check 
the decline. 


Bank Notes:— Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency’ unit in 
HK$: England 15.77—15.73, Australia 


12.22, New Zealand 13.60—13.57, 
Egypt 14.50, South Africa 15.48— 
15.47, India 1.19—1.185, Pakistan 


1.05—1.025, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.70, 
Malaya 1.834—1.832, Canada 5.875— 
5.8475, Philippines 2.0575—2.0275, 
Macao 1.01—1.005, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.015675—0.01555, Indonesia 
0.13, Thailand 0.253—0.247. 


Gold Market 

May High .945 Low .945 Maeao .99 

23 $253%4 252%, 263% High 
The Dragon Boat 35314 352% 

25 252%, 252% 

26 252% 

27 252% 251% 

23 252% 250% Low 261% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2534 and 251%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2534 and 250%. 


The market was easy in line with 
US$. Arrivals in Macao, direct import 
(smuggling) from the Philippines, and 
further contracts for shipment to. 
Macao affected the market as increase 
of local stock could not be prevented. 
The market should be on the easy side 
for world news will be bearish. In- 
terest for change over in forward 
favoured sellers and amounted to $1.65 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
amounted to 37,200 taels or averaged 
6,200 taels daily. Positions figured at 
34,500 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 15,790 taels, of which 
2,290 taels listed and 13,500 taels ar- 
ranged. Unauthorised imports amount- 
ed to 12,500 taels, of these 10,000 
taels came from Macao and 2,500 taels 
from the Philippines. A shipment of 
40,000 fine ounces arrived in Macao. 
Exports figured at a total of 8,500 
taels, (5,500 to Indonesia, 2,500 to 
Singapore, 500 to Indochina). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were $12.60—12.20 and 12.00—11.80 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked in the Exchange were 
US$37.77—37.75; 22,400 fine ounces 
were concluded at 37.75 C.LF. Macao. 


Imports into HK are regularly com- 
ing from Macao after first having been 
unloaded here in transit for the Portu- 
guese territory. These imports are 
always undeclared. Re-exports from 
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HK to Macao are authorised. Most 
import contracts, for delivery in HK in 
transit for Macao and again return to 
HK and eventual and final re-export to 
Southeast and East Asia. ports, are 
concluded between Chinese native 
banks or bullion dealers and European 
importing houses. Shipments are made 
mainly from London; in the past four 
months some 640,000 ozs were flown 
into HK and then via Macao and return 
to HK re-exported to East Asia. There 
are also some small lots of gold arriv- 
ing here from the Philippines (their 
own production from Mountain Pro- 
vince). These imports are undeclared 
and may have totalled during Jan./April 
15,000 fine ozs. 

The real control of the gold trade 
in Macao remains in the hands of the 
owners of the Tai Fung Bank, and also 
its adviser. Imports from Macao to 
HK are effected by some well organised 
firms connected with a group of local 
native banks. Seizures have not oc- 
curred for a long time except some 
small lots belonging to individuals who 
are doing gold smuggling on own ac- 
count. Profits by non-Chinese’ gold 
importing houses, who bring in the 
bullion for delivery to the customers 
(the native banks), are small, about 
50 HK cents per oz, mainly deriving 
from exchange operation in the free 
US$ market. Profits of the ‘so-called 
monopoly in Macao (Tai Fung Bank) 
continue to satisfactory, about 
HK$ 7 per oz, after deduction of im- 
port duty paid to Macao Govt. Profits 
made by the importers of gold from 
Macao to HK, which business could be 
described as risky, range from HK$ 
150 to 3 per tael. Exports of gold 
from HK to Southeast Asia, Korea etc. 
are mainly conducted by Swatow 
operators whose profits range from 
HK$ 2 to 4 per tael. They have to 
face occasional difficulties (seizures and 
extraction of protection fees) in over- 
seas ports. 


Silver Market: With silver prices in 
New York further raised to 90.25 US 
cents per fine ounce, local prices were 
reluctant to follow on enquiries by ex- 
porters. As local stock was_ small, 
only small business concluded. Bar 
silver quoted at $5.85—5.80 per tael 
with 3,000 taels traded, $ coins at 
3.78—3.75 per coin with 3,000 coins 
traded, and 20c coins at 2.88—2.83 per 
5 coins with 4,000 coins traded. 


All imports during the last few 
months came here from the Philippines 
and, mainly, from Indonesia and 
Malaya. A trickle only arrives here 
from Taiwan. These imports are un- 
declared. For its exports of silver, 
local dealers depend on these unde- 
clared imports from countries which 
would not ordinarily permit export to 
Hongkong. Exports from are 
almost always declared. With regard 
to imports from Indonesia and Malaya, 
such shipments are often in payment 
of balances due to gold shipper (local 
exporters of gold to these two coun- 
tries). 


Report for the week 30 May to 4 
June, 1955. 


U.S.$ 

Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 

30/5 HOLIDAY 
31/5 $582%, 581 §82 580% 
1/6 582% 582 582%, 581% 
2/6 582% 581% 58114 580% 
3/6 581% 581%, 581 58014 
4/6 581% 581% 581 58056 


D.D. rates: High 581 Low 579%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,530,000, 
Notes cash US$486,000, forward 
US$2,680,000, D.D. US$340,000. 


The highest and lowest rates for the 
month of May for T.T. were $5862 
and 581, and for Notes $5864 and 5808. 


In T.T. sector, usual offers came 
from Japan, Korea and Bangkok, while 
gold and general merchants bought. In 
the Notes market, cash stock was 
plentiful. As shippers were not keen 
to export them to US due to small 
difference between interest 
favoured sellers at $5.50 per US$1,000. 
Business was small. Positions figured 
at US$34 million per average day. In 
D.D. sector, remittances from oversea 
Chinese increased due to approaching 
Dragon Boat’ Festival. Trading will 
increase in near future. 


Yen and Piastre:— Cash quotations 
were for Yen  §$1,400—1.375 per 
100,000 and for Piastre 805—775 per 
10,000. There was no trading in for- 
ward but interest for change over was 
fixed at $4.25 per Yen 100,000 in 
favour of buyers and 2.70 per Piastre 
10,000 in favour of sellers. 


Far Eastern Exchange:— Highest 
and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 2.14—2.12, 
Japan 0.01405—0.01375. Highest and 
lowest rates per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Malaya 0.5325—0.532, Indo- 
china 12.40—11.90, Thailand 3.92— 
3.87. Sales: Pesos 450,000, Yen 95 
million, Malayan $320,000, Piastre 9 
million, and Baht 53 million. Peso 
continued to be on the steady side 
partly because of low price of gold 
there which indirectly strengthens the 
otherwise good currency. Baht im- 
proved. 


Bank Notes:— Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.76—15.72, 
Australia 12.21, New Zealand 
13.60—13.50, Egypt 14.50, South 
Africa 15.48—15.47, India 1.195— 
1.1875, Pakistan 1.06—1.05, Ceylon 
0.97, Burma 0.70, Malaya 1.835—1.833, 
Canada 5.845—5.84, Philippines 
2.075—2.065, Macao 1.005—1.00, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0156, Indo- 
nesia 0.13, Thailand 0.247—0.243. 


Silver Market:— The market was 
quiet and prices stood at high level 
without further change although 
prices in New York’ moved up again. 
Bar silver quoted at 5.85 per tael with 
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2,000 taels traded, $ coin at 3.78 per 
coin with 2,200 coins traded, and 20c 
coins at 2.88 per 5 coins with 3,000 
coins traded. | 


Gold Market 
Date 


High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
30/5, HOLIDAY 
31/5 $251% 250% High 261% 
1/6 251% 250% 
2/6 251 250% 261 Low 
3/6 250% 250%, 
4/6 251 250%, 


The opening and closing prices were 
both $251, and the highest and lowest 
were $2514 and 2504. The highest 
and lowest for the month of May were 
$2533 and 2503. 


The market was dull and _ prices 
moved within fractions of one point, 
speculators were practically out of the 
market and tradings confined mostly 
to importers and exporters. Further 
dullness is expected. Interest for 


change over in forward favoured 
sellers and totalled $2.00 per 10 taels 
of .945 fine. Local stock remained 
large. Tradings amounted to 27,500 


taels or a daily average of 5,500 taels. 
Positions figured at 33,000 taels per 
average day. Cash _ sales_ totalled 
16,840 taels (2,940 taels listed, 13,900 
taels arranged). Imports were all 
from Macao and amounted to 11,000 
taels. Exports figured at 9,500 taels 
(6,000 to Indonesia, 2,500 to Singa- 
pore, 1,000 to India). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$12.40—12.20 and 12.10—11.80 respec- 


tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked in the Exchange were 
US$37.75—37.74. 6,400 fine ounces 


were contracted at 37.75 C.LF. Macao. 


Counter business of local gold- 
smiths was bad as local buying power 
for ornaments remained poor. The 
future of this line of business appears 
unfavourable. There are too many 
gold and_ silversmiths. They live 
largely on tourists. If it were not 
for the very numerous and_ very 
generous US servicemen the  orna- 
mental trade would suffer and many 
shops would have closed down long ago. 
But because of US policy to assist HK 
and send streams of servicemen to the 
Colony, where they are spending lavish- 
ly, this trade and very many other 
trades and shops have managed _ to 
make a living. Nevertheless, the many 
jewellers here cannot expect to con- 
tinue all in good financial health. 


Chinese Exchange—Official and 
Unofficial 


The Bank of China, authorised ex- 
change bank in China, quotes rates on 
all countries with which Peking has 
diplomatic relations. Thése rates have 
remained unchanged for several years. 
The par (middle) rate for sterling is 
6.893 yuan of the People’s Bank of 
China, the sole note issuing bank in 
China. The following are Bank of 
China buying rates for selected foreign 
currencies (TT, and_e export 


bills):— in People’s Bank yuan per. 
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100 of foreign currency. London 
685.90, Hongkong 42.70, Malaya 80,60, 
India, Burma and Ceylon 51.60, Pakis- 
tan 74.30, Indonesia 14.09, Switzerland 
14.09. For the purpose of buying 
drafts from oversea Chinese and their 
families and other recipients the Bank 
of China quotes the following buying 
rates:— per one HK$, 0.427 yuan; per 
£, 6.859, and per one US$, 2.343. 


In the case of US$, there being no 
diplomatic relations between Washing- 
ton and Peking, no TT rates are 
quoted by the Bank of China; however 
as Chnese recipients of oversea Chinese 
remittances come into the possession of 
US$, the Bank of China buys from such 
persons their US$ at a rate which 
varies slightly, and which recently has 
been 2.343 yuan per US$1. This buy- 
ing rate also applies to the Bank of 
China buying of US _ currency 
notes. The Bank of China would 
not sell US$ in any form and 
therefore does not quote a _ selling 
rate for US$. No rates are quoted on 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, other 
Commonwealth countries which have 
not recognised China’s communist 
government, France etc. 


The selling rate for HK$, both TT 
and for HK bank notes at the border 
town of Shumchun, is 0.431 yuan per 
HK$ 1. 

For the purpose of calculating 
Chinese monetary values, given in yuan 
currency, it would be advisable to com- 
pute them at the par rate for sterling 
(6.893) and, to arrive at the US$ 
equivalent, to apply then the London/ 
New York cross rate. The current 
official buying rate for US$ remittances 
and notes, from oversea Chinese re- 
mittance recipients, at 2.348 yuan, is 
a little too low. At the official parity 
of £/US$, i.e. 2.80, the yuan rate for 
US$ middle rate should 2.461, and 
for US$ buying should be 2.449 yuan. 


In the local free market the Chinese 
yuan has been quoted for the last 
fortnight unchanged at HK$ 1.10 per 
one yuan. Little business is being 
transacted, mainly in notes. ~ This is 
the native banks’ buying rate. This 
very low rate for the yuan (the official 
rate is 2.341 HK$ per one yuan) ought 
not to be misconstrued as meaning 
that the ‘intrinsic value’ of the yuan 
is as low as the local free market 
would indicate. Free markets are not 
always a true barometer of exchange 
values of currencies. There is here no 
demand for the People’s yuan. 


The official exchange rates of the 
Bank of Taiwan remain unchanged at 
15.55—15.65 yuan per US$, and 2.72— 
2:74 yuan per HK$ (TT, DD). In 
Hongkong all official Chinese banks are 
under the authority of the People’s 
government in Péking. The Nationalist 
government on Taiwan is not re- 
cognised by London and therefore no 
official rates are being quoted here on 
Taipei. But trade is regularly flowing 
between here, other British territories 
and Taiwan. Two banks here operate 
In Taiwan . exchange at official rates, 


viz. the National City Bank of New 
York and the United Chinese Bank (a 


local Chinese organisation). Foreign 
exchange certificates, deriving from 
Taiwan exports, and oversea Chinese 
family remittances are now bought at 
the above official rate plus a premium 
of 6 Taiwan yuan per US$. At one 
time this premium went as high as 16 
yuan, ie. more than doubled the rate 
for US$. The local free market deals 
in Taiwan yuan but transactions are 
moderate, often very small. Current 
rates for 1,000 yuan are HK$ 160—168 
for notes, and $142—146 for drafts 
and remittances of any type. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market continued to improve 
with the ease of tension in the Far 
East. Utilities, however, were still 
slightly below their best levels of the 
year. On the other hand, the present 
high rates discourage general demand. 


Monday: Holiday. Tuesday: The 
market was active and turnover large. 
Interest centred chiefly in Land, Yau- 
mati Ferry and other Utility shares. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and a fair business reported in the 
former. A feature of the day’s trad- 
ing was the large turnover in Yaumati 
Ferries and Lands. At the close, the 
market strengthened with buyers in 
evidence. In the rubber section, the 
market was steady but quiet. The 
day’s turnover amounted to $1.7 mil- 
lion. Wednesday: The market was 
active during the half day’s trading 
resulting in a good turnover. Interest 
again centred chiefly in Yaumati Ferry 
and other Utility shares. Two small 


parcels of H.K. Banks changed hands. 


at $1,685. At the close, the market 


strengthened with buyers in evidence. | 


In the rubber section, the market was 
totally neglected. The half day’s 
turnover amounted to $1.13. million. 
Thursday: The market was active re- 
sulting in a large turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in the Utility group. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and a fair business reported in the 
former. A feature of the day’s trad- 
ing was the large turnover in “Old” 
Lights. At the close, the market was 
very steady with buyers in evidence. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
moderately active with a fair turnover 
in Amalgamated Rubbers. The day’s 
turnover amounted to $1.77 million. 
Friday: At the end of the week’s 
trading, the market was quite active 
resulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in Cement, Land and 
Utility shares. Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and a more than 
average business reported in both 
stocks. At the close, the market was 
steady. In the rubber section, the 
market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed 
with unsatisfied demands. The day’s 
turnover amounted to $1.28 million. 
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Hongkong Stock Exchange in May 


Apart from a slackening off during - 


the 2nd week, the market remained 
active during May. Lands, Yaumati 
Ferries and other utilities attracted at- 
tention at increased prices. A large 
number of Hongkong Banks changed 
hands at between $1,535 and $1,680. 
Lombard Insurances were enquired for 
and business reported, although a 
slight recession in rates noticed upon 
publication of the Annual Accounts. 
A fair number-of Unions were done 
at about $925 ex all. Asia Naviga- 
tions & Wheelocks changed hands 
without disturbing rates. China Pro- 
vidents commanded attention at slight- 

fncreased rates. A large number of 

ongkong Lands changed hands _ at 
between $664 and $69 and a fair 
quantity of Realties were dealt in. A 
brisk business was reported in Utili- 
ties. Yaumati Ferry rose from $106 
to $118. An active market in 
Cements resulted in a slight rise in 
rates. Dairy Farms were actively 
dealt in resulting in improved rates. 
Allied Investors disappointed some 
holders by the announcement __ that 
there would be no dividend for 1954 
and the share price suffered according- 


ly. A fair volume in Textiles was re-. 


ported. Business was reported in 
Amalgamated Rubbers, Ayer Tawahs, 
Shanghai Kelantans and Sungalas 
without appreciable changes in rates. 
Dividend announcements were made by 
Lombard Insurance Co., China Under- 
writers, Indochina Steam Navigation 
Co., Peak Tramways, Caldbeck Mac- 
gregor, China Emporium and Shanghai 
Kelantan. 


Business reported during May: 


$27,506,330. Business reported in 
1954: $251,976,029. Business in Jan.- 
May 1955: .$130,736,569. Business 


reported May, 1954: $11,748,082. 
Business During May 


Shares 
H.K. Govt. Loan 344% (1948) .. $13,000 
Bank of East Asia .......ceeee 85 
Lombard Insurance ..........- 5,378 
China Underwriter ..........-. 1,450 
Union Waterboats 100 
Wheelock Marden . . 93,700 
60,325 
China Lights (F. Pd.) ........ = 165,765 
Macao Electriq 4,080 
1,000 
Metal Industries 14,800 
73,301 
Lane Orawfords 500 
China Entertainment .......... 100 
Construction (F. Pd.) .......... 500 
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Qty. of 
Shares 
Rubber 
Amalgamated Rubber 333,410 
$2,522 
38,000 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


As the British election results came 
through, and it was realised that the 
experienced’ British electorate was 
sending a proved Government back 
with an increased majority, operators 
in the Singapore market took heart in 
the hope that some of the wisdom and 
strength of the Home Government 
would be imparted to the new Singa- 
pore administration. Further it was 
hoped that a strong Conservative Gov- 
ernment would be unlikely to allow 
Malayan affairs to degenerate into 
chaos or suffer British subjects of all 
races to be left completely to the 
mercy of intimidatory thugs. Thus 
the week ended on a happy note with 
cheap sellers of Singapore industrials 
withdrawn and buyers, albeit cautious- 
ly, re-entering the market. The Hari 
Raya Puasa holidays caused the loss of 


one business day in Singapore and two ~ 


in the Federation, bringing the week’s 
total business to the lowest this year. 
Tins were generally steady and a 
buoyant commodity brought a widen- 
ing-of interest in Rubbers. Loans had 
a poor week. 


In the Industrial section there were buyers 
at the end for Fraser & Neave at $1.70, Gam- 
mon §$2.62%, Hammer $2.65, William Jacks 
$3.00, Malayan Breweries $3.50, Malayan 
Cement $1.50, Metal Box $1.38, Robinson $2.15, 
Singapore Cold Storage $1.75, Straits Steam- 
ship $13.65, Straits Trading $22.75, Uniteers 
$11.00, Henry Waugh $1.47%, Wearne Bro- 
thers $2.70, Consolidated Tin Smelters came 
into demand at 30/6 on Friday but Singapore 
Traction Ordinary lost recent gains after the 
Assembly had endorsed last October's decision 
of the Colonial Government not to acquire the 
undertaking. In debate woeful ignorance of 
the subject was displayed. The Chief Minister, 
doubtless to ‘“encourage’’ investment in Singa- 
pore, gibed that shareholders would get no 
Hari Raya Bonus from his Government, as if 
these patient investors had enjoyed large re- 
turns in the past. In fact, since the recon- 
struction of the Company in 1925, ordinary 
shareholders have received a total of 574%4%— 
the meagre average of 1.9% per annum. 


The volatile Hongkong market responded im- 
mediately to the British election results while 
locally, Hongkong Banks were taken to $880 
and Union Insurance to $495%. 


In Dollar Tins Petaling continued to hold 
the stage centre advancing to $4.10 on news 
that the No. 5 (Seaport) dredge had started 
‘normal dredging. Hong Fatt turned sellers 
at $1.38, Taiping were a shade better at $1.82%, 
cum but Talam declined to $1.77% _ before 
support appeared. 


Among Malayan registered sterlings the 
Burma Malay Group advanced until sellers 
were attracted at 18/10% for Burma Malay, 
at 38/- for Katu and at 22/- for Renong Con- 
6olidated. London continued its strong  sup- 
port for sterling Tins bidding 381/7% for Ayer 


Hitam, 8/7% for Gopeng, 11/6 for Pengkalen 
and 17/9 for Southern Kinta. 


Seant notice was taken in the Rubber share- 
market of the introduction in the Federation 
of legislation to implement the White Paper 
on rubber. It is understood that the increased 
duties recommended will be exacted from June 
lst. The Chairman of the Straits Trading Co. 
Ltd., recently gave an example of the inequi- 
table working of the scheme as affecting Pelam 
Estate, owning 4,000 odd acres fully planted 
with high-yielding rubber. Apparently, this 
and other heavily cropping modern estates will 
contribute handsomely to replanting through the 
increased cess but will be ineligible for bene- 
fits while the prodigal owners of old low yield- 
ing areas who provide little in revenue will 
receive $400 per acre as they replant. During 
the week interest arose from the strong com- 
modity market and buying spread to a number 
of less popular counters which had not attracted 
bids in recent weeks. 


Loans had an _ =inconsiderable turnover and 
where offered, proved difficult to place- 


MAY TRADE REPORTS 


Overseas demand for Hongkong 
manufactures and re-exports in the 
local commodity market improved 


slightly from the dull sentiment of the 
preceding month. There was, how- 
ever, no_ significant gain in price. 
Korea made selective purchases only; 
China and Taiwan sent here more 
orders but buying offers were too low 
to stimulate the market; Japan re- 
mained keen in China produce but 
circulated more enquiries than orders; 
Indonesia relaxed import _ restrictions 
but lacked the foreign exchange to buy 
more from here while Thailand found 
imports from this Colony too expen- 
sive due to the jump of Hongkong 
dollars in Bangkok. Trading in metals, 
China produce, pharmaceuticals and 
industrial . chemicals remained active 
but demand for paper slowed down 
while cotton yarn and piece goods 
were barely steady. Total value of 
imports for May amounting to $301,- 
477,239 was $9,132,111 lower’ than 
that for the preceding month but ex- 
ports improved from $186,924,784 for 
April to $201,684,090 for this month. 
The accumulated total for the first five 
months of the year is $2,538 million 
which is $233 million higher than the 
— of $2,305 for the same period in 
4. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Regulations: HONGKONG— 
Certain specifications of electric wir- 
ing may now be exported to any 
destination subject to exchange and 
area control requirements. BELGIAN 
CONGO—Shipments of Hongkong 
manufactures to Belgian Congo are no 
longer limited by the volume of im- 
ports from there. The “Barter Com- 
pensation” system was abolished. Only 
certificates of origin issued by HK 
Government are required. US—Fol- 
lowing articles may now be shipped to 
US under comprehensive certificates of 
origin: jade jewellery, Tiger-eye stones, 
embroidered handbags, silk embroider- 
ed articles, lacquer ware, cotton rag 
rugs, wooden novelties, vinegar, wam- 
pei, lotus root, mushrooms and yams. 
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China Trade: Chinese Officials and 
Japanese businessmen signed a £60 
million trade agreement. The agree- 
ment. also specified that trade missions 
would be exchanged; sample fairs of 
Chinese goods and Japanese products 
would be held in Japan and China 
respectively; and that the Bank of 
Japan and the Central Bank of China 
would open special accounts for pay- 
ments in sterling. Under the trade 
agreement signed between China and 
East Germany, the volume of goods to 
be exchanged this year will be four 
times that of 1951. In the local mar- 
ket, China bought some industrial 
chemicals and metals when prices were 
low but deserted the market when 
quotations firmed up. In addition to 
regular shipments of staples, China 
also sent here light industrial products 
such as electrical fans, newsprint in 
reams, bond, strawboard, M.G. cap, 
wire nails, zinc oxide, sodium sulphide, 
glycerine and cotton piece goods. 


Taiwan Trade: Taiwan suspended 
all D/P imports, placed 11 articles 
under a temporary import embargo 
(including tooth pastes and brushes, 
motors for bicycles), and _ required 
special licences for 8 categories of im- 
ports (including motor cycles, printing 
ink, fire-extinguishers). In the local 
market, Taiwan was keen in pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Japan Trade: More Japanese firms 
established local branches. Many 
Japanese trade marks were registered 
with Department of Commerce and 
Industry. As a result of slower re- 
export of Japanese goods to Southeast 
Asia and advance in indent prices, local 
dealers booked less Japanese paper, 
metals, and other products. In the 
local market, Japanese cotton yarn, 
rayon yarn, staple fibre yarn and 
cement lagged behind indent quota- 
tions. Japan’s demand for China pro- 
duce remained steady. 


_ Korea Trade: Seoul continued to 
auction US dollars from the military 
aid fund and invited tenders for the 
supply of various commodities and 
equipment. On the other hand import 
control was further tightened to pre- 
vent the filtration of goods of untrace- 
able origins into Korea. From the 
local market Korea bought paper, 
pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers and sundries. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta sent 
here more orders for cotton yarn and 
textiles, industrial chemicals, paper, 
wheat flour, metals, machinery, enamel- 
ware, rayon and_ chinaware. The 
volume of these orders, however, was 
too small to stimulate the market. 
Djakarta also wanted to import cotton 
textiles, enamelware, sundries and 
aluminiumware on_ 1-year credit ar- 
rangements. Local banks were reluc- 
tant to finance such shipments. 


Thailand Trade: Bangkok issued 
more US exchange under FOA funds 
for essential supplies and lifted the 
import ban on various foodstuffs and 
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commodities. Shipments to Thailand 
were affected by the recent advance of 
HK dollars in Bangkok. Following the 
flight of Indochinese capital to Hong- 
kong via Thailand, HK dollars in 
Bangkok touched 4.02 Bahts. This 
made imports from here too expensive. 
Exports to Thailand were also affected 
by the competition of Chinese products 
in this area. 


Indochina Trade: Exports from 
Vietnam to currency areas other than 
the French Franc Area were placed 
under licensing control. At the begin- 
ning of the month, speculators rushed 
shipments of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities to Saigon despite the fight- 
ing over there. These speculative 
shipments slowed down during’ the 
second half of the month. Mean- 
while Pnompenh sent more orders for 
foodstuffs, cotton textiles, enamelware 
and aluminiumware. 


Burma Trade: Shipments to Burma 
were greatly reduced as a result of 


Rangoon’s direct purchase of various 


imports from Japan. 


The Philippines: Philippine traders 
offered local dealers 5,000 tons of 
brown sugar in exchange ffor_ re- 
exports and manufactured goods from 
here. Meanwhile, shipments to the 
Philippines remained slow due to the 
strict import restriction there. 


Singapore Trade: Chinese bicycles, 
sewing machines and cotton piecegoods 
are pushing out Japanese and Hong- 


kong products from the Singapore 
market. 
COMMODITIES 
China Produce: Demand from 


various sources for popular items was 
retained throughout the month but 
prices in general failed to improve 
because buying offers were low. 
Woodoil enjoyed steady demand from 
India, Australia, Taiwan, Japan, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, and Korea. When 
spot goods were exhausted, forward 
cargoes were transacted at firm prices. 
Raw silk registered good. gains on de- 
mand from Japan, Europe, Australia 
and Burma while gallnuts and feathers 
improved on orders from Europe. On 
the other hand, selling pressure de- 
pressed citronella oil; heavy stock 
eased cassia oil, menthol crystal, galan- 
gal, red beans and green peas while 
indent drops held sesame back. Ground- 
nut oil failed to improve in the local 


market despite gains in India on 
strong demand from USSR _ and 
Europe. Other popular items in- 


cluded aniseed star, mustard seed, hop 


seed, cassia lignea, bristles, hog: 


casings, ramie, gypsum, graphite, tea, 
silk waste, beans, dried chilli, dried 
ginger and garlic. | 


Metals: Orders from Korea and 
Southeast Asia were small in quantity 
and low in price. China bought gal- 
vanized iron sheets, tinplate, blackplate 
and blackplate waste waste when 
prices were low. Despite steady local 
demand and orders from Thailand and 


Africa, mild steel round bar further 
depressed by drops in Japanese and 
European indents. Mild steel angle 
bar declined due to the lack of de- 
mand. Selling pressure forced down 
galvanized iron pipe and mild steel 
Fg Galvanized iron sheets were 
rst weighed down by heavy arrival 
but later improved on orders from 
China and local building contractors. 
Short stock firmed mild steel flat bar, 
galvanized steel plate and zinc sheets 
while indent advance improved iron 
wire nails. Other popular items were 
steel wire rope, wire rods, galvanized 
iron wire and scrap iron. 


Paper: While supplies continued to 
arrive, overseas demand slowed down. 
With the exception of newsprint in 
reels which remained high on. demand 
from Korea, other popular items eased 
from recent gains. Chinese straw- 
board, M.G. cap, manifold, newsprint, 
flint, woodfree printing, poster and 
unglazed kraft enjoyed steady local 
demand and orders from Southeast 


Asia on account of the attractive price. 


During the month, dealers booked 
various popular items from Europe and 
US. Indent bookings of Japanese pro- 
ducts were slow due to increased cost 
and slow delivery. 


Pharmaceuticals: Demand from 
Taiwan was very steady for all popu- 
lar items throughout the month. 
Fluctuations were insignificant. Dur- 
ing the second half of the month, 
Korea and Thailand also made selec- 
tive purchases but the volume of these 
orders was too small to stimulate the 
market. 


Industrial Chemicals: China pur- 
chased sodium ferrocyanide, boric acid, 
tartaric acid, sulphuric acid, sulphur 
powder, red phosphorus, sodium nitrate, 
rubber accelerator, citric acid, oxalic 
acid and gum damar when prices were 
low. Korea was interested in red 
phosphorus, sodium nitrate, tanning 
extract, gum arabic, cresylic acid, lin- 
seed oil, formalin, carbolic acid, shel- 
lac, lithopone, acetic acid, soda ash, 
petrolatum, potassium carbonate and 
lead oxide. Taiwan enquired for gum 
damar, gum copal, stearic acid, talcum 


powder and citric acid. Prices in 
general were steady. 
Rice: Heavy arrival depressed 


prices at the beginning of the month. 
The market turned bullish and prices 
firmed up when indent prices of Thai 


rice went up, local demand improved, 


rice dust import was placed under 
control and the arrival of the rice for 
the second quarter was delayed. The 
rice import quota for the third quarter 
might be decreased. 


Wheat Flour: Soft flour improved 
on steady overseas demand and in- 
creased cost while clear flour declined 
due to the lack of demand. Transac- 
tions for the month totalled about 
80,000 bags which is about 50% higher 


than the record for the preceding 
month. 
Sugar: Demand from Saigon and 


Korea for sugar was too limited to 


stimulate the market. 
Taiwan sugar declined _ slightly, 
still higher than Taikoo and Japanese 
products. Japanese sugar improved 


slightly when the arrival of 1,000 tons. 


was delayed. 


Cement: Heavy arrival from Japan 
depressed the price to $112 per ton 
which is below the indent quotation 
of $117 per ton. The favourable price 
attracted orders from local contractors 
and speculators. 

Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: HK 
mills arranged with Pakistan to ex- 
change 3,150 bales of HK yarn for 
5,000 bales of American cotton. In 
the local market, HK yarn was steady 
with limited local demand but Japanese 
yarn dropped below indent cost. In 
the cotton piece goods market, local 
products were barely steady on ac- 
count of cheaper Japanese and Chinese 
goods. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON MAY 31 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars: — 
Jap—1/8” x 1” x 1”, $42 picul; 3/16 
x 14” x 1%”, $40; 1/4” xX 9” Xx 2 : 
$39.50; 5/16” x 24” x 2%”, $39; 3/8 x 
4” x 4”, $38. Mild Steel Flat Bars: 
Cont or Jap—1/8” x 1”, $44 picul; 
1/4” x 1” and 2”, $42. Hongkong— 
1/8” x 4”.to 1”, $40 picul; 3/16” x 
5/8” to 1/4” x 2”, $39. Mild Steel 
Round Bars: Cont—40’ length, 1/2” 
dia, $38 picul; 3/4” to 1” dia, $36: 
14” and 1%” dia, $36.50. HK—1/4” 
dia, $38 picul; 3/8” to 1” dia, $36. 
Mild Steel Square Bars: Cont or Jap 
—20’ to 22’ length, 1/2”, $44 picul; 
5/8” to 1%”, $43. HK—18’ to 24’, 
3/8” to 1”, $43. Galvanized Steel 
Sheets: UK, 4’ x 8’, 1/16”, 64c pound; 
3/32”, 60c. Mild Steel Plate: Jap— 
4’ x 8’, 3/82”, $48 picul; 3/16”, $42. 
Steel Wire Rope: HK—24 x 6 x 720’: 
13”, $1.50 pound; 2”, $1.15; 2%” and 
24”, $1.05; 2-3/4” and 3”, 95c. UK— 
94x6x 7: 1%”, $1.70; 14”, $1.50; 2”, 
$1.30; 24”, $1.10; 3”, 98c. Tin Plate 
Waste Waste: Electrolytic, US, 18” 
x 24”, 1 ton skid, $85 per 200-lb; simi- 
lar UK, 1 ton skid, $82.50. Coked, 
US, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, $94 per 200- 
lb; similar UK 200-lb case, $95. Black 
Iron Plate Waste Waste: UK, 18” x 
24” and larger, G29-G33, $36.50 picul. 
Tin Plate: UK, 20” x 28’’, 200-lb case 
of 112 shts with tin-lining, $130 case; 
similar quality without tin-lining, $127; 
30” x 36”, G26, 75c pound. Galvanised 
Iron Sheets: Jap, 3’ x 7’, USSG 28, 
55c pound; USSG 31, $5.10 per sheet. 
Black Iron Plate: Jap, 3’ x 6’—G22, 
$59 picul; G24-G26, $57; G18, $53. 
Brass Sheets: Jap, 14” x 48”—10 oz 
and 12 oz per sq ft, $340 picul. UK, 
4’ x 4’—30/40 pounds per sheet, $315 
picul. Rolled Brass Sheets: UK, 12” 
width, 10 oz to 16 oz per sq ft, $320 
picul. HK, 10 oz to 11 oz per sq ft, 
$260 picul. Zinc Sheets: Cont, 3’ x 8’ 
—G5 and. G6,. $108 picul; G8, $110 
picul. Black Iron Wire: Cont—G18 
to G21, $35 picul. Galvanized Iron 
Wire: Cont or Jap—G8, $44.50 picul; 
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G10, $45; G14, $46; G16, $48, G18, 
$58; G20, $54; G24, $58 picul. Black 
Iron Pipes: Cont, 18’ to 22’—1/2” dia, 
38c per ft; 3/4”, 46c; 14”, $1; 1%”, 
$1.20; 3”, $2.50. Galvanized Iron 
Pipes: Cont, 18’ to 22’—1/2” dia, 43c 
per ft; 3/4”, 58c; 1”, 75c; 14”, $1.10; 
14”, $1.30; 2”, $1.80; 4”, $4. 


PAPER 


Transparent Cellulose Paper: Italian, 
30 gr, 36” x 39”, $70 ream. M.G. Pure 
Ribbed Kraft: Austrian, 39 gr, 46-lb 
ream, 35” x 47”, $33 ream; 40 gr, 
47-lb ream, same size, $33.50 ream. 
Japanese, same size, 38/39 gr, 45/46- 
ib ream, $31.20 ream; 33/34 gr, 39/40- 
lb ream, $28. M.G. Ribbed Imitation 
Kraft: Cont—60/150 gr, 75/160-lb 
ream, 35” x 47”, 69c per pound. M.G. 
Ribbed Pitched Kraft: Swedish, 100 
gr, 118-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $87 ream. 
M.G. Pure White Sulphite Paper: 
Swedish, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$33.50 ream. M.G. White Sulphite: 
35” x 47”—Austrian or Italian, 40 gr, 
47-lb ream, $32.50 ream; Czech or 
Polish, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $31.50; Czech 
or Polish, 34 gr, 40-lb ream, $29.50 
ream. Art Printing: 31” x 43”, one- 
side coated, UK, 88 gr, 85-lb ream, 
$95 ream. Dutch, similar quality and 
size, $85. US, same size, 82 gr, 81- 


Ib ream, $91. Bond: 22” x 34”, white, 
60 gr, 32-lb ream—Norwegian or 
Swedish, with water mark, $29.50 


ream; Cont, without w/m, $24.50; Jap, 
without w/m, $23.50 ream. Woodfree 
Printing: 31” x 43”, Austrian, Czech 
or Dutch, 90/100 gr, 90/100-lb ream, 
8le pound. Manifold: 22” x 34” 
white, 30 gr, 16-lb ream—Swedish or 
Norwegian, superior, $15.50 ream and 
ordinary, $13.50; Austrian, $11.50; 
Chinese, $10.80 ream. Tissue Paper: 
Finnish, 30” x 40”, 20 gr, 15-lb ream, 
$15.50 ream; Norwegian, 25” x 44”, 
17 gr, 134-lb ream, $14. Newsprint in 


Reels: 31”, 50/52 gr—Austrian or 
Polish, mid-June forward, 49c per 
pound; Canadian, mid-June, 504 c; 


Norwegian, end of June, 50% c¢; US, 
mid-June, 52 c; end of June 50% c; 
Chinese, spot, 47 c pound. Newsprint 
in Reams: 31” x 43”, 50 gr, 48-lb ream 
—Jap, $22.50 ream; Chinese, $24 to 
$21 per ream. Duplex Board, 31” x 
43”—One-sided coated—Swedish, 250 
gr, 240-lb ream, $146 ream; same 
origin, 230 gr, 220-Ib ream, $137; 
Cont, 300/420 gr, 280/380-lb ream, 
68 c pound; Jap, 230 gr, 220-lb ream, 
$104 ream. 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Cassia Lignea: Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 
$52 to $58 picul. Cassia, Broken: 
$48.50 per picul for export packed. 
Duck Feather: South China, 65d pound, 
e & f Europe. Gallnut: Kwangsi, $150 
picul. Untoasted Garlic: Kwangtung, 
1st, $60 picul; Taiwan, medium, $31.50 
picul. Toasted Garlic: Kwangtung, B 
grade, $61 picul. Hog Bristles: Tien- 
tsin, No. 55, black, 30s 3d per pound, 
ec & f Europe; Hankow, No. 17, black, 
24s 11d pound c & f Europe. Graphite, 
90%: Hunan, $115 metric ton. Ramie: 


Hankow, white, below average, for- 
ward, $120 picul; North China, hemp, 
£135 per metric ton, c & f Europe. 
Raw Silk: Canton, white steam filature, 
20/22 denier, A grade, $3,210 picul; 
Canton, steam filature, natural, 20/22 
denier, $2,570 pieul. Dried Chilli: 
Chengtu, $120 picul; Kweichow, $95; 
Northwest China, $79 picul. Rosin: 
Kwangtung, X grade, $118 quintal; 
Hunan, black, $90 quintal. Sesame: 
unhulled, Thai, black, $110 picul; Viet- 
nam, black, $88. Mustard Seed: Tien- 
tsin, £85 per metric ton, c & f Japan. 
Silk Waste: Canton, hard matte, hel- 
low, B grade, $268 quintal; Szechuen, 
spun silk tops, 60-kilo. case, A grade, 
$1,420 case. Spun Silk: Shanghai, 
140/2, 50-kilo case, $1,695 case; 120/2, 
same packing, $1,650 case. Black Tea: 
Taiwan, BOP, $316 picul; Fukien, 
Oolung, $580 picul. Citronella Oil: 
Taiwan, $9.10 pound. Woodoil, Re- 
fined: bulk, forward, $166 picul; bulk 
spot, $169; bulk, c & f London, £183 
per ton. Dried Ginger: Szechuen, $75 
picul. Menthol Crystal: Shanghai, $44 
pound. Rhubarb: Northwest China, 
above average, $32 picul. Turmeric: 
Northwest China, lst quality, $80 picul. 
Black Bean: Manchurian, medium, $38 
picul; Kwangsi, $36 picul. Red Bean: 
Tientsin, forward, $116 picul; Kiangsu, 
$112 picul. Soya Bean: Dairen, $43 
picul; African, B- grade, $36.50. 
Groundnut Shelled: Thai, unselected, 
new stock, $67.50 picul. Groundnut 
Oil: Indian, spot, $104 picul; Tsingtao, 
forward, $93 picul. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
Dihydrostreptomycin: UK, 1 gm, 
1958, 89 ec vial; French, 1959, 80 ¢; 


Japanese, 69% c. Atebrin Tablets: 
German, 1,000’s, 0.1 gm, $8 box. 
Quinine Ethylcarbonate: Dutch, $2.53 
er l-oz carton. PAS Powder: UK, 


5.70 per 8-oz tin; French, $5.50 per 
250-gm tin; Italian, $17.70 per kilo. 
Calci-Ostelin Ampoules: UK, $6.50 per 
30-ce vial. Insulin Solution: UK, 10cc 
x 40u vial, $36 dozen. Neosalvarsen 
ampoules: German, 0.30 gm, 45 ¢c am- 
poule; 0.75 gm, 665c. Amidopyrin: 
French, $16.40 pound; US, $18; Ger- 
man, $15.60 pound. Phenacetin: 
Dutch, $5.05 pound; UK, $5.05. Sac- 
charum Lactose: Dutch, $1 pound; UK, 
$1.02 pound. Santonin: UK, $19 to 
$22 per oz. Salicylic Acid: UK, $2.90 
pound; US, $2.90 pound. Glucose 
Powder: US, $0.70 pound. DDT Pow- 
der: UK, $1.90 pound. Absorbent 
Cotton: Indian, $2.35 pound. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

Cresylic Acid: UK, 448-lb drum, 80 ¢ 
pound. Stearic Acid: Belgian, needle 
form, 85 ec pound. Granular Borax: 
US, 100-lb paper bag, $28 bag. Cai- 
cium Hypochlorite: Jap, 60%, 50-kilo 
new drum, 46 ¢ pound. Caustic Soda: 
UK, $164 per 300-kilo drum; Jap, $135. 
Chlorate of Potash: French, 63 c pound; 
UK. 63 c. Formalin: UK, 40% volume 
448-lb drum, 35 ec pound. Glycerine: 
Chinese, 20-kilo tin, $1.80 pound; In- 
dian, $1.85 pound. Gum Copal: Mala- 
yan, No. 1, $250 picul. Gum Damar: 
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Malayan No. 1, $290 picul. Lead Oxide: 
Australian, $128 picul. Lithopone, 30%: 
Dutch, 354 ¢ pound; German, 35 ec. 
Red Phosphorus: French, $300 per 
case of ten 5-kilo tins. Rubber Ac- 
celerator: UK, M, $1.95 pound; D, 
$2.50 pound. Lemon Shellac: Indian 
No. 1, $410 picul. Taleum Powder: 
Indian, $318 ton. 


COTTON YARN 

Hongkong Yarns: 10’s—$835; 20’s 
$1,155; 32’s, $1,880 to $1,480; 40’s, 
$1,560; 42’s $1,600 to $1,760 per bale. 
Indian Yarns: 16’s, 930; 32’s, $1,280; 
40’s, $1,400 per bale. Taiwan Yarns: 
32’s, $1,300 per bale. Japanese Yarns: 
32’s, $1,415; 40’s, $1,570; 42’s, $1,670 
per bale. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS 

Chinese Grey Sheetings: 72 x 69, 
36” x 40 yds, $30.50 per piece; 60 x 
60, 36” x 40 yds, $33.30 piece. Hong- 
kong Grey Sheetings: 60 x 56, 36” x 
40 yds, $36 piece; 60 x 60, 36” x 40 
yds, $35 piece. Japanese Grey Sheet- 
ings: No. 2023, 60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds, 
$34.80 piece; No. 2003, 72 x 69, 38”.x 
40% yds, $30.70 piece. 


RICE 


White Rice: Thai, 100%, list, new, 
$60.50 picul; Special 3%, new, $58.60; 
A-5% new, $56.80. Canton, ist, $56.90 
picul. Vietnam, 2nd, $53.30. Govern- 
ment Rice: Thai, A, $54 picul. Broken 
Rice: Thai, B-1, old, $33 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian: 50-lb bag, $12 bag. 
American: 50-lb bag, $13; 100-lb bag, 
$25. Canadian: 50-Ib bag, $17; 100-lb 
bag, $33.50 bag. Japanese: 50-lb bag, 
$12. Hongkong: 50-lb bag, $11.90 to 
$15.20 bag. 


SUGAR 
Granulated Sugar: Taiwan, refined, 
No. 24, forward, ex-ship, $40.50 picul. 
Australian, No. 18, brown, $34.50 picul. 
Jap, spot, $39.10 picul. Taikoo, $39.30 
picul. Sugar Candy: Hongkong, 2nd 
quality, $41.50  picul. Malt Sugar: 
Thai, $35 picul; Taiwan, $34 picul. 
CEMENT 
Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8.30 bag; 
Emerald, 112-lb bag, $7.10 bag; Eme- 
rald, 100-lb bag, $6.40 bag. 
Japanese Cement: forward, ex-ship, 
Hongkong, $117 per ton; 100-lb bag, 
spot, $5.90 bag; 1-cwt bag, spot, $6.50 
bag. White Cement: Snowcrete, 375- 
lb drum, $69 drum; l1-cwt bag, $16 
bag. Bate, 1l-cwt bag, $16.70 bag. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. 
HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far 
Eastern Economic Review Ltd., at 322, 
Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong—- 
Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economi« Review is 
published weekly and printed by 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., 
Hongkong. 


* * 
Annual] subscription rate: $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
DAVID TRADING 


. CORPORATION | Established 1832 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
| GENERAL MERCHANTS HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
Importers and Exporters. 
Loke Yew Building, Tea and General Merchants, 
Room 705, Seventh Floor. | _ 
Air Transport 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box 2319 GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Cable Address: The Australia China Line 
“DATRACO” The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Codes: GENERAL AGENTS: 
ACME & PRIVATE 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
For Glen Line Limited 
Efficient and Satisfactory Services Contact Us 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
EXPORTS: The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Hongkong Manufactured Goods of All Types. 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


‘ Thistle Insurance Co., L‘d. 
IMPORTS: The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Textiles and Novelties, EKic., 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


BANKERS: 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 
NETHERLANDS TRADING’ SOCIETY. 


| 3 THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


| 
| | 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering | 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE, AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI"/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA ‘INCL. BALD 


Special Holiday Farg& 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents: for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


——e 


Now ata 
new LOWER Fare! 


TOURIST SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 


‘ 
wy 


Now the direct Qantas service to Australia is an all-tourist 
service—offering you high standards of air travel comfort at 
lower air fare. Regular weekly services by Skymaster airliners 
—linking at Sydney with first-class and tourist services to New 
Zealand (by TEAL) and Pacific Islands. Qantas routes radiate 
from Sydney to America, Africa, Asia, Europe—offering choice 
of first-class and tourist class on many routes. Qantas, the 
oldest airline now operating across the Pacific, provides an 
unmatched service backed by 35 years of continuous opetatine 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in assoc. with B.O.A.C. & TFAL 
AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. Telephone 27794, 5916) 
and all leading Travel Agents 
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LTD. | 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG | 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 | 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


Pan American offers 


MORE SERVICE 
BANGKOK 


Flights Super-6 Clippers* every Monday, 
T wodey” ednesday, Th y and Saturday, The 
finest, most frequent service to Bangkok. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airweys, Inc. 


FAN AMERICAN aiune 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
“JEPPESEN MAERSK” 
“OLGA MAERSK” 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


June 17 
July 2 


*M:S. 
M.S. 


M.S. “LEISE MAERSK” In Port Buoy A-6 
M.S. “ARNOLD MAERSK”... ..... June 11 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 20 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” July 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... July 2 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK”... .... July 26 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan 
MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... June 8 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 23 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


MAERSK LINE| 


THE 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 
(Specialists in the carriage of Bulk Cargoes ) 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable address: “RYMAC” HONG KONG 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 


Representatives 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


MALAY STATES SHIPPING CO., LTD. 
SINGAPORE. 


Cable Address: Ansonshop: Singapore 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
Kyosei Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, Japan 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


PACIFIC & EASTERN STEYEDORING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


No. 23 
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